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: iit P tion was approved by Rickard, the | saving space. But the details which gra- 
The Westminster Building Accident. er y ‘Nickard, | g sp g 

general contractor, and his foreman} dually emerged from the evidence show a 
HE coroner's jury,|Andrews. We have no fault to find| constructive carelessness which is perfectly 


after a long and 
searching inquiry 
into the circum- 
stances of the 
recent building 
disaster at Abbey- 
mansions, by 
which seven men 
were killed, on 
Thursday afternoon returned a verdict to the 
effect that the deceased men met their death 
through the collapse of the building, the 
cause of which was the faulty design and 
construction of the pier, due to the culpable 
negligence of the architect. The jury were 
of opinion that some of the concrete 
was not well mixed and was of unsatis- 
factory quality but it was not the cause 
of the collapse. They also recommended 
that greater control should be exercised over 
buildings (meaning, we presume, on the part 
of local authorities). We received the ver- 
dict just in time to insert it before going to 
press, and we think it well to add that the 
following remarks, embodying our own view 
of the case, were in type before the verdict 
was announced. 

The architect’s original promise to let us 
have a plan of the building has not been 
kept, at which perhaps we can hardly be sur- 
prised; but the annexed sketch plan with 
some figured measurements, taken from the 
working drawings in possession of the Coro- 
ner’s Court, will enable the reader to under- 
stand better the nature of the case, The pier 
shaded black is the one which fell. This pier 
had a total height of about 105 ft.; in the base- 
ment and ground story there was an 18 in, 
cross wall connecting it with the front exterior 
wall of the building, but it is admitted that 
this wall was built in mortar while the pier 
was built in cement, so that the connexion be- 
tween the two as a bond was rather theoretical 
than practical. Above the first floor level the 
pier went up for the remainder of the height, 
about 85 ft. as a solitary piece of brickwork, 
unsupported by any bond with the other 
walling of the building ; up to the fifth floor 
its dimensions were five bricks long, two and 
a half bricks wide; above the fifth floor it 
Was, by the suggestion of Thorp, the con- 
tractor for the bricklaying, reduced to four 
and a half bricks in length by two in thick- 
ness. No reference seems to have been 
made to the architect, but Thorp’s sugges- 





however with the suggestion in itself; it| flagrant. When the architect, after admitting 
was a reasonable and practical idea to lessen | that he knew it was most unusual and con- 
the bulk of the pier somewhat as it went up. | trary to received theory in building to carry 
It was asserted by one witness, Collins, a| up a pier to such a great height in propor- 
mason, that the pier was actually founded on | tion to its lateral dimensions, was asked 
an 18-in. brick wall previously commenced in | why in that case he did so, his reply was 
the basement, which, if true, would have been | that it was because it was so well tied by 
sufficient in itself to account for the pier | the fireproof floor and of course if the steel- 
falling under sudden or uneven stress; but | work of the floors had been properly con- 
this witness was proved to be so absolutely | nected with the pier and with the adjacent 
wrong in other points that this (it must be| walls in all directions the floors and pier 
admitted) very improbable statement, con-/| might be regarded as affording mutual sup- 
tradicted by other evidence, was regarded | port. But it appears that on the north side, 
by the Coroner, and we think rightly, as|where the staircase was, there were no 
| tying girders; and that in respect to the 
| others they were put into the pier any- 
|how and without any system whatever, 
| or any proper attempt to do the job in the 
|finest and best manner. We gather from 
| the evidence that several of the larger steel 
| joists which carried the main weight of the 
| floor were inserted into the brickwork pier 
ionly 6in. from its end instead of near the 
|centre; that on each floor level there were 
|templets of three different sizes inserted in 
|the pier for taking the ends of three 
| different sizes of joists; that these templets 
were not on a level with each other, 
nor were the ends of the joists inserted 
| with any reference to the courses of brick- 
work, which was cut out wholesale to insert 
| the end of a joist, and the overplus space 
| filled up with a packing of broken bricks in 
/cement. This unfortunate pier seems to have 
| been liable to be cut about as any workman 
required to do it for any purpose, and 
| however the system of filling in the girder 
|holes might be efficient to resist com- 


pression, it will hardly be maintained 
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entirely discredited. A general summary of|that a girder so inserted is “ed into 
the evidence seems to lead to the conclusion a pier; as Mr. Blashill put it in his 
that there was nothing wrong in the founda-|evidence, it was rather strutted than 


tied, and even this strutting was absent 
on one side (the north side) of the pier. In 
fact, the evidence as to this pier, taken alto- 
gether, is quite clear; it was a pier built of 
good materials but carried up to a dangerous 
height, and rendered still more insecure by 
heedless cutting and by the bearing of heavy 
weights on it in such a manner as most to 
impair its stability, viz.: near the ends instead 
of in the centre. 

The evidence as to the concrete is not so 
clear. Two or three witnesses stated that 
they saw concrete being very badly and 


tion or construction of this pier, or in the) 
materials employed; the question, as the 
Coroner put it in his summing up, was one 
of design ; but we may add that the question 
of design is complicated by incidents in con- 
nexion with the actual building which would 
exercise a very important practical bearing 
on the stability of the pier. To erect a brick 
pier of those dimensions to such a height 
with no support from other walls, was in itself 
an unusual and unscientific proceeding, which 
seems to have been carried out with a light 
heart merely for the sake of convenience and 
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imperfectly mixed on the ground, and some 
of this sent up to the roof. Ona the other 
hand, Mr. Blashill states that the engineer 
and chemist of the London County Council 
had informed him that the specimens they 
had tested had been very good. In the 
face of some of the evidence, however, 
we must take it, as the Coroner said, 
that some badly-mixed concrete got into the 
roof, but how much we should probably 
never know. There appears to be quite 
room to suppose, at all events that a con- 
siderable proportion of the concrete which 
came down was probably good enough. We 
have the evidence of one witness employed 
in striking the scaffolding, who said that the 
underboards were passed up to him quite 
clean, as if the concrete from which they 
had been taken was perfectly dry; and we 
must recognise also the force of the remark 
of Mr. Drury, the District Surveyor, that if the 
concrete were not properly mixed he should 
have expected to see it fall in small pieces 
and not in large lumps. 

Every one who followed the evidence must 
have seen at an early stage in the proceed- 
ings that the whole question of responsibility 
for the accident turned on the question— 
which gave way first, the pier or the con- 
crete? And this was the main point in 
regard to which, during the latter portion 
especially of the inquiry, questions were put 
to eye-witnesses of the disaster, viz.: what 
did you see or hear frst? A question 
to which, in the case of some of the 
Jess educated witnesses, it was rather 
difficult to get a distinctly intelligible 
answer. It seems to have been generally 
assumed in the first instance that the con- 
crete was in fault, especially as the failure 
occurred immediately after the architect had 
given orders to his assistant, Mr. Simpson, 
not to strike the centring, which order had 
been communicated by him to Mr. Murrell, 
the contractor for the roof, and by the latter 
in turn, according to his own account, to 
his foreman Parker, who appears, for some 
extraordinary reason, to have immediately 
gone and disobeyed it. This theory of 
course takes the responsibility off the archi- 
tect, and places it on the roof-contractor’s 
foreman or on the contractor as responsible 
for his foreman’s actions; and naturally it 
has been adopted—and may in the first 
instance have been quite sincerely adopted 
by the architect, who had just given 
an order and thought he saw _ the 
natural consequences of its  infringe- 
ment. But some portions of the sub- 
sequent evidence put things in a different 
light. Two or three witnesses stated dis- 
tinctly that they saw the pier move before 
they saw or heard anything else: one of the 
men of the Victoria Stone Company, at work 
on the stairs shown in our sketch plan, said 
“the first thing I noticed was the pier falling 
towards me;” exactly the direction in which 
the pier was not, in Mr. Blashill’s phrase 
“strutted,” and in which it would consequently 
fall if there were any sufficient shock to its 
equilibrium. It may also be very perti- 





nently asked, if the concrete fell in through 
sheer weakness and want of coherence, why 


should it carry the supporting joists with it, 


instead of merely falling through them? had to pay damages in respect to injuries quantity of insanitary prop 


the pier, which, as Mr. Blashill maintained 
in his evidence, was so weak through the 
combined influence of bad proportion and 
reckless cutting and filling, that a compara- 
tively slight shock of any kind might have 
been expected to send it over. 

The evidence in this enquiry has been re- 
markable for its contradictory character ; 
some witnesses asserting exactly the contrary 
to others in regard to facts on which it 
might be supposed to be easy to form an 
accurate judgment ; and there was a remark- 
able tendency, as the Coroner did not fail to 
remark, among the witnesses connected 
with each department of the work, 
to imply that the blame rested with 
some one else. The production, on behalf 
of the architect, of a series of drawings to 
show the construction of the building which 
proved to have been all made after the 
accident, and not from personal knowledge 
but from information vaguely said to 
have been received from his assistants, 
was an incident certainly not likely 
to improve his case in the _ public 
judgment. But two considerations seem 
specially forced upon us after going through 
the evidence. One is, that the official 
architect known as the District Surveyor is 
too limited in his powers. Had Mr. Drury, 
the District Surveyor in this case, noticed the 
design of the pier, and considered it to be 
dangerous, he could only have reported it 
so after the building was erected. In 
considering plans the Building Act only 
gave him power to interfere, as far as plans 
were concerned, with cross, external, or 
party walls; it gave him no jurisdiction over 
the dimensions or proportions of piers. 
This is surely, in the light of this accident, a 
serious omission in the Building Act, which 
ought to be remedied. Mr. Drury drew 
attention also to the fact that as District Sur- 
veyor he had no control over girders except 
where they carried walls. 

Another point which is forced upon one 
in considering the whole story of this disas- 
ter as elicited in the Coroner’s Court, is the 
ill effect on work of the present more and 
more unlimited system of sub-contracting, 
where the work and the responsibility are 
divided among so many sub-contractors that 
men hardly know to whom to go for orders, 
and it becomes, if not impossible, at all events 
increasingly difficult, to fix the respon- 
sibility for any fault or neglect of duty on 
the right person. And of course the less 
direct responsibility there is, the less care 
will be taken with the work. Many dis- 
advantages in the present sub-division of 
work on buildings have been recognised 
before, but this one of divided and uncertain 
responsibility in matters relating to the 
structural security of a building is perhaps 
the most important of all drawbacks to 
unlimited sub-contracting. 


—_ 
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NOTES. 


MANAGERS of theatres would 
do well to take note of the 





Safety in 
Theatres. 





—_. 
given is of far greater importance than the 
actual monetary claims at issue. Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, in summing up, said « that 
if people invited others to a certain 
place, then they were responsible jn a 
measure for their safety. It was the duty of 
the person giving the invitation to see that 
his house and appliances were such as to 
afford safety.” This finding may entirely 
revolutionise the whole question of theatre 
safety. The next step will naturally be that 
the theatre-manager who has had to pay 
damages will try to put the responsibility on 
his architect's shoulders. We know that 
there have been cases of architects taking 
upon themselves the responsibility of the 
bad plan, though its faults were due to the 
instructions of the client, as the late Mr. 
Phipps did in the case of the Exeter Theatre 
fire. But after the Aberdeen decision where 
the question becomes one of £ s. d. the 
architect may see the matter in a different 
aspect. He may not even care any longer to 
make his theatre a death-trap without a 
definite written order from his employer, 





THE well-known firm called 
the “Erstes Osterreichisches 
Asphalt-werk, N. Schefftel” 
have issued a circular introducing a new 
method of paving, for which various advan- 
tages are claimed. It consists of granite and 
asphalte combined in blocks by a patent 
process. The material has been subjected 
to tests at the Imperial Museum of Technical 
Industry ; the tests were specially directed 
to its capacity of resisting pressure, and the 
wear and tear caused by horse-hoofs, cart- 
wheels, &c. The blocks are stated to have 
withstood a pressure of 169 kilogrammes to 
the square centimetre, whereas asphalte 
itself will not endure more than 61. It has 
also been found that if the wear and tear of 
granite cubes from cart-wheels be repre- 
sented by 10, that of ‘“asphalte-granite” 
blocks will be represented by 14, and of 
asphalte by 32 to 35. Wood pavement of 
course offers even less resistance to the wear 
caused by traffic. It is also claimed that 
“asphalte-granite” is easily laid, and, like 
asphalte, is noiseless and sanitary ; further, 
that it offers at once a smooth and a 
sufficiently roughened surface, so that there 
is not too much friction, while at the same 
time it offers a sufficient foot-hold for horses. 


** Asphalte- 
Granite.” 





Risen oni THE annual Report of the 
Health Medical Officer of Health for 

of Liverpool, J iverpool is, as usual, a very 
full and well-arranged one. A great part of 
it, however, deals with medical subjects 
which are beyond our scope. We notice that 
a crematorium has been erected in Anfield 
Cemetery, and steps are being taken to pre- 
vent further interments in burial-grounds 
within the city. In the statistics on cleans- 
ing and scavenging we are surprised to find 
that the water-supply of Liverpool is only 
twenty-eight gallons per head. The medical 
officer seems to be perfectly conscious, how- 
ever, that this is an insufficient allowance 


finding of the Edinburgh Court | but nothing is said about any steps for in- 


of Sessions not many weeks back, when the | creasing it. There has been an attempt to 
proprietors of the People’s Palace, Aberdeen, | acquire and pull down, ¢% masse, a large 


Our conclusion is that while the striking of received by various members of their 
the centring may have had ‘something to do ‘audience on the occasion of a fire on their 
with the accident, by causing an unusual premises in September,’ 1896. The sum 
shaking of the pier through the girders bear- total of the damages was only 1,000/,, but 
ing on it, the real cause was the collapse of the principle on which these damages were have been dealt with. 





to-back (a plan of this district is given), 


and so far only 383 houses out of the t 


erty amounting to 
1 are built back- 
but 


the legal difficulties have been eereane 
ota 


890 houses, many of whicl 
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THE architectural room at the 
a Berlin Art Exhibition, which 
Berlin “Salon.” was opened this month, shows 
considerable improvement compared with 
what we have been used to of recent years 
in the German capital. It appears that the 
“ Vereinigung Berliner Architekten ” has this 
year had the management of the room, quite 
independent of the general committee of the 
Exhibition, and the result is that for once 
nearly a hundred architects are represented. 
But perhaps one of the most notable improve- 
ments is that the architectural room is no 
longer hidden in some out-of-the-way corner 
of the building. The collection has this 
year been placed in one of the principal 
halls, which has been specially redecorated 
for the occasion. It is also one of the 
notable features of this year’s room that it 
contains a large number of sketches and 
water-colour drawings by architects, as dis- 
tinct from designs for new work. As regards 
the latter, church architecture has the place 
of honour. This is only natural, at a period 
when the building activity of Berlin is almost 
entirely bestowed on the erection of new 
places of worship. 





_. A CORRESPONDENT of the 
Pn age Times, ‘J. M.” (who is careful 
Gladstone. tg say that he has no connexion 
with Liverpool), suggests that the most suit- 
able memorial to Mr. Gladstone would be 
the erection of a new cathedral in his native 
city, an idea which would probably have met 
with Mr. Gladstone’s own approval. We 
should be glad to hear more of this sugges- 
tion, which, considering Mr. Gladstone’s 
serious and rather High Church religious 
views, seems a Suitable one, unless some say 
that it isa little too much like building a 
cathedral in honour of humanity rather than 
Divinity. At all events, the suggestion may 
prove an incentive towards a fresh endeavour 
to realise that Cathedral at Liverpool, which 
many people at present seem to want but 
which none seem ready to pay for. 





Artistsand WE observe, in the list of 
Saeronent “birthday honours,” that Mr. 
‘Tate, the donor of the Picture 

Gallery known under his name, has been 
rewarded by a knighthood, an honour which 
we by no means grudge him. But it is 


moulding and shaping of their stone-work to | Among the Irish exhibits, which are grouped 
be done zz sifu, so that the masonry as first together, are some fine bold pieces of textile 
put up appears a mass of blocks impressive} work, and some admirable vefoussé brass 
from their solidity and mass, but devoid ot; work—fenders especially. In most cases, we 
detail. In walking through the basement of, believe the designs are supplied or suggested 
the larger palace we noticed, however, an| to the workers ; but where these are good, 
admirable piece of constructional brickwork, | as most of them are, the mere working them 
in the shape of a shallow dome of segmental | out by hand implies a cultivation of taste 
section over one of the central spaces, with and perception as well as of manual dex- 
circular ringed openings formed in it, the, terity. 
whole one brick thick. This will all be 

covered up with decoration when the place , The Guimet and 
is finished, and only those who saw it in] pai 
shell will realise what a good piece of work 

it is. 

















To any of our readers who 
may be going over to Paris 
during the time the Salons are 
open we may suggest also that they will not 
find it much out of their way to look in at 
THERE was tried last week the two museums mentioned above, by 
an action by Lord Lonsdale , crossing the Pont d’Iéna at the head of the 
against a gentleman who had , Champ de Mars. In the Place d’léna a 
refused to occupy Barleythorpe Hall for the large stone mansion with a rounded corner 
hunting season on the ground that when he feature, looking at first sight like the 
came to take possession it was not in the | ordinary type of Paris apartment house, is 
same state as when he inspected it. Lord distinguished by a tri-colour flag and two 
Lonsdale, however, alleged that he had only barbaric stone animals before the door; and 
taken away a few articles out of his private this is the Guimet Museum, the internal 
room of especial interest to himself, photo- extent of which, and the richness and value 
graphs, curiosities picked up on his travels, | of the collection of objects of Oriental art 
and so forth, and the jury gave him a verdict. | disposed there, will prove a surprise to the 
‘Lhe point, however, is one of a good deal visitor who judges it by its unassuming 
of interest and importance in regard to exterior. We fancy few English visitors to 
tenancies of furnished houses. There, Paris have seen this museum, or perhaps 
can be no doubt as to the general even recollect its existence. They will 
principle. A tenant is entitled to enter the find it well worth a visit. A little 
house in the same condition as when he,W@y down the Avenue Trocadéro, two 


inspected it. No doubt a certain latitude , three minutes’ walk from the Guimet 


Lonsdale’s case. A few ornaments may be the other establishment, is worth a visit rather 


removed if they do not detract from the | for the building itself than for what it con- 
actual appearance of the house, but the tains. It was originally built to contain a col- 
alterations must be slight. ‘There are some lection to be given to the City of Paris, about 
persons who let furnished houses who the acceptance of which there was some un- 
remove all sorts ot articles after a tenant has §'@cious hitch or other, and the Municipality 


taken a house and before it is entered, such (as before mentioned in our columns) have 
adopted it as their own art museum, though 


there is little in it yet except some fine 


doubt that such conduct is a breach of the ‘@Pestries and five or six pieces of sculp- 
‘ture placed in the gallery. But it is a fine 


agreement. Of course, the prudent course ‘ ' 
8 oa P and almost unique example, in these days, 


is for a tenant to give notice in so many, a , 
words that he takes the house in the same, of a museum building designed for sumptuous 


condition as when he inspected it. Then it architectural effect regardless of expense, 


is impossible for the landlord to have any and in this respect must be seen to be 
latitude thoroughly appreciated. A view and plan 


of it were given in the Builder of 

THE excellent Institutionknown January 6, 1894. In some respects this fine 

Home Arts ag the ‘“‘ Home Arts and Indus- building has been very badly treated by its 
and Industries. “~ ak ae j ' : : ? 

tries Association,” the object of , official proprietors ; the three great arches in 





Furniture in 
Furnished 
Houses. 


as glass and china, old carpets are substi- 
tuted for new, and soon. There can be no 





characteristic of this country that this is the which is to encourage art-workmanship at , the front, which were intended to be open to 


only recognition of art that is made, except 
the knighthood to Dr. Hubert Parry the 
musician, also well merited; but musicians 
seem to be rather a favoured race in official 
circles, while sculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects are ignored. What would be the use 
of Mr. Tate’s gift of a gallery for modern 
English art, if there were no artists to pro- 
duce works adequate to fill it? They 
“manage these matters better in France.” 
There honours are bestowed on those who 
produce works of art, not on those who only 
pay for them. 





Works forthe A VISIT to the Chantier where 
Eshiinie. the Paris exhibition buildings 
are getting into progress has 

nothing particular of interest at present. 
The two buildings on each side of what will 
be the main road down to the new bridge 
are getting up out of the ground, but show 
little of their architectural features as yet, 
especially as the French make a practice of 
leaving not only the carving but much of the 


the homes of the people, held its annual the corridor, have been filled up in the most 
exhibition of work in the gallery of the ungainly manner by barred windows, com- 
Albert Hall during part of last week and on pletely spoiling the monumental aspect of the 
Monday this week. The exhibition was as _ building, and the graceful columned porches 
good as any of its predecessors, and shows at the sides (shown in our view just referred 
how much the Association is doing to to), are disused and the doors shut up, a 
promote artistic industry and the cultivation notice directing the public to go round to 
of taste and handiwork in many parts of the other side. The entry there is equally 
the country. The articles exhibited were dignified, through a large gateway and a 
grouped in under the names of the localities semi-circular sculpture court, but the archi- 
whence they came, and we thus get tectural ideal of the building has been 
also a practical illustration as to distribu- seriously injured by the way in which it has 
tribution of special forms of work in been treated. 

special localities. Altrincham has a penchant | 





WE are informed that at a 


for wood carving, Yattendon for sefoussé, The Royal _ a 
: Scottish recent ourt the overnors 
metal work in the shape of large vessels of 1. eae 


different kinds, some of them of admirable , adopted a scheme prepared by 
design and execution; Leighton Buzzard and | Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Honorary Archi- 
Kirby Lonsdale delight in decorative leather tect to the Corporation, for building a new 
work in the shape of book-covers and other hall and offices upon the site of some 
such objects; Chiswick indulges in book- adjacent decayed property, owned by them, 
binding, Birkenhead sends a fine exhibition in Fleur-de-Lys-court and Fetter-lane, next 
of modern Della Robbia ware; Keswick west to Newton Hall, which they leased, in 
follows the “Ruskin Linen Industry.” , 1881, to the Positivist Society. The present 
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Scots’ Hall, at the north end of Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, was built in 1879-80, by Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, being his last architectural 
work, in place of that (by Wren) destroyed 
by fire two years previously, when Zucchero’s 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Wilkie’s of George IV., perished in the 
flames. The first “ hospital” stood in Black- 
friars; in a plan of 1750 it is marked 
as lying between the Fleet and the King’s 
Printing House—now the Zzmes’ offices. 
In 1782 the Corporation purchased from 
the Royal Society the house, built (or 
altered for them) by Wren, in Crane-court, 
together with Newton Hall at the rear, which 
the Royal Society had bought for 1,450/, 
and into which they removed from Gresham 
College in 1710. At Crane-court* are pre- 
served a drawing of the interior of Wren’s 
hall and the reputed presidential chair of 
Sir Isaac Newton; there are also some pic- 
tures, recently presented by Mr. Sellars, of 
Westminster Bridge, the Horse Guards 
Parade, Northumberland House, and York 
Buildings, with riverside views of London 
and Greenwich, in the last century. Newton 
Hall, used by the Royal Society for their 
library and museum, was built in the garden 
of a house in Fleur-de-Lys-court that had 
belonged to the Barebone family, who owned 
other property in the neighbourhood. 





,. EMPLOYERS’ liability with re- 
Workmen’s 
Compensation gard to workmen’s compensa- 
Insurance. tion has been vastly increased 
by the Act of 1897, if we may judge by the 
tariff of charges for insurance issued by the 
leading insurance companies; employers 
connected with the building trades will be 
astounded by the enormous increase in the 
rates demanded. The premium of 3s. per 
100/, paid in wages, which was the rate for 
insurance against claims made by carpenters 
and joiners under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, and under Common Law has 
been raised to 32s. 6d.; where circular saws 
are not used, the newrate is 2os., against the 
old 2s. The new rate for saw-mills is f/feen 
times as large as the old. The rates for 
insurance in the building trades generally 
have been raised as follows :— 


Brickmakers ove from 3s. to 30s 
Buildersandbuildingtrades ,, 5s. to 37s. 6d. 
Carpenters and joiners (shop 

only) ... soe coe » 28 to 20s 
Carpentersand joiners (with 

circular saws)... ne a P88. to 32s. 6d 
Contractors (dock, pier, 

harbour, &c. ... ove » 7a to 70s. 
Masons ii eels esp » 43 to 37s. 6d. 
Masons (monumental, yard : 

only) ° eee » 38. to 20s 
Painters, plasterers, and 

decorators... oo » 48 to 37s. 6d. 
Plumbers... ode eee » 28. 6d. to 37s. 6d. 
Saw-mills ... eis bes op: (ERI to 6os., 
Slaters bi rey ooo er eB, to 50s. 


One result of these high rates will probably 
be that employers will prefer to take the 
risk themselves, and trust to luck and care- 
ful management to prevent accidents. The 
better way will be to pay the rates de- 
manded, and to exercise such care that acci- 
dents may occur less frequently. If this be 
the case, undoubtedly the rates will be 
reduced ; but it is difficult to believe that 





“ Formerly 2, Crane-court; the home in their early 
days of the Society of Arts, the Traveller, Illustrated 
London News, and Punch; also of Dryden Leach, the 
supposed printer of Wilkes’s WVorth Briton, No. 45. On 
No. 4 is a stone carved with “T. C.” and * 1670,”" 


Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of an increase of 
only 5s. per 100/, paid in wages will ever be 
realised. 





r . A “ FIRE-RESISTING” curtain, 
The New “ Fire- 
proof” Curtain erected by Messrs. Merry- 
at Drury-lane. weather, has just been put up 
at this theatre. This curtain has, we 
believe, been put into position at the 
instance of the Bedford Estate, the County 
Council, of course, having no power to en- 
force the adoption of such appliances in an 
old theatre. But the Bedford Estate sur- 
veyors have not shown much knowledge of 
the subject, for they have apparently over- 
looked the fact that large fire-resisting 
curtains, if not properly stayed at right 
angles to the opening, are liable to be blown 
out into the auditorium the moment the 
expansion of air created by fire on the stage 
makes itself telt. The fire-resisting curtain 
is no doubt essential in a modern theatre, but 
it seems a pity that somuch money should be 
expended without the most elementary 
knowledge of what a fire on a stage actually 
dses. Drury-lane would certainly have been 
better without a curtain than to have one 
which will only create unmerited confidence. 
As amere matter of detail, it also appears to be 
rather crude to have a curtain of this descrip- 
tion pulled up in the “ flies” and lowered from 
a point on the “ opposite prompt” side of the 
stage, from which the safe retreat for the 
man working the curtain would be doubtful. 
Should a fire chance to break out on that 
side of the stage its working would even be- 
come impossible. The management of the 
theatre should be congratulated for its ready 
acquiescence to pay for any improvements 
intended to lessen the risk of fire. But we 
here again have an instance of money mis- 
applied. 





THE exhibition of the works 
of the three Vernets at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is now 
open. Joseph Vernet was chiefly noticeable 
aS a sea-painter, and painted pictures of 
many of the seaports of France (one of these 
found its way to a Burlington House loan 
exhibition a good many yearsago). His son 
Charles painted battles and sporting scenes, 
and also drew caricatures, examples of 
which are alsoexhibited. He was the father 
of Horace Vernet, the best known name of 
the three, who died in 1863, and was cele- 
brated for his large battle scenes, especially 
the “ Prise de la Swala,” now at Versailles. 
From the point of view of the present day it 
must be admitted that much of his work is 
of very doubtful value, and his old reputa- 
tion can hardly be maintained. Among the 
works exhibited is a Review of the 
Imperial Guard by Napoléon (lent by the 
Emperor of Russia) which is simply a bad 
picture of leaden soldiers and wooden horses. 
The Czar has lent also a large picture 
representing his grandfather Nicholas I. and 
his family in medizeval costumes, a work 
which is little less than absurd. But by the 
side of these official works are some better 
things ; an interesting sketch for the well- 
known picture ‘“ The Defence of the Barrier 
of Clichy,” and a certain number of slightly 
executed portraits, that of Canrobert especi- 
ally, which display great facility in this class 
of art. But the exhibition as a whole has 
proved a great disappointment. The receipts 
are to go towards a monument in Paris to 
the three painters, who were all Academi- 
cians, 


The Vernet | 
Exhibition, Paris 





[May 28, 1898, 
ee 
THE Fifth Summer Exhibition 
Att of this Society, composed of 
artists living in or otherwise 
connected with Hampstead, is now open at 
the Hampstead Vestry Hall; the private 
view took place last Saturday. The exhipj- 
tion is an interesting one, and includes some 
works of exceptional quality, such as Mr. 
Aumonier’s “Old Shoreham Mill” (43), Mr. 
Loxham Browne’s ‘A Summer’s Morn” (45), 
and Mr. A. Withers’s “In Whillinghame 
Wood” (25). Among smaller works we 
noticed especially ‘ A Sketch, North Devon” 
(14) by Mr. F. Dicksee, remarkably true to 
the character of that coast; Miss Hickson’s 
“Clouds that Pass” (76); Mr. A. Maclean's 
exceedingly bright and free little studies 
“The Stack Yard” and “A Bend in the 
River” (81, 89), and “Heath End, Hamp- 
stead” (158) by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P, L, 
Forbes, who has made a number of illustra- 
tions of portions of Old Hampstead which 
have either disappeared or are only too 
likely to disappear, of some of which we 

shall publish some illustrations shortly, 


Hampstead 
Society. 





THE collection of drawings by 
Cosway, Downman, and some 
less known artists of their 
school and period, at the Society of Fine 
Arts Gallery, forms a very good illustration 
of that type of work, the popular interest in 
which at present is based, we venture to 
think, more on fashion and on a revived 
interest in the period to which they belong, 
than on grounds of artistic judgment. Cos- 
way is pretty enough now and then, but it is 
a fade type of art and of little intrinsic value. 
The things with most character in them are 
a portrait of Lord Euston by Downman, and 
one of Mrs. Thrale with no artist's name 
attached. 


Drawings by 
Cosway, &c. 





THERE is an extensive demoli- 
tion going on at the north side 
of Holborn, on each side of 
Southampton Row; the District Post Office 
nearly opposite the Holborn Restaurant 
being a portion of the buildings which are 
being pulled down, we presume with the in- 
tention of rebuilding it ina style more worthy 
of the situation. This isa very narrow and 
avery crowded part of Holborn. It is to be 
hoped that the opportunity will not be lost 
of commencing to provide for the widening 
of this important thoroughfare, in this its 
narrowest part, by compelling the setting 
back of the line of the new buildings. It is 
an important public improvement urgently 
needed, and the opportunity for initiating it 
ought on no account to be lost. 


2+ 
CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


THE Annual Congress of French Architects 
will open (as already mentioned in our pages) 
on Monday June 20, the first meeting being 
fixed for 9.30, in the Hemicycle des Beaux- 
Arts, At 2 p.m. on the same day there will be 
a visit to the Pasteur Institute (M. Girault, 
architect), to the Abattoirs on the left bank ot 
the Seine (M. Moreau), and to the Boucicaut 
Hospital (MM. Legros fere and fils). In the 
course of the excursion there will be a halt made 
at the new stables for the Bon Marche “ 
Boileau), and before the Lycée Buffon ie 
Vaudremer). On Tuesday the 21st there wi 
be the ordinary meeting, as before, at 9.30 
and at 2 p.m. a visit to the Opera Comique an 
a promenade of part of Paris, with an —— 
tion of some of the recent street facades DY 
MM. Magne, Breffendille, Plumet, P. W ay 
Vaudremer, and Peronne. On Wednesday, ‘ 
22nd, at 9.30, there will be a visit to the chanter. 


A Chance in 
Holborn. 








] of the r900 Exhibition (the large and small palaces 
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and the Pont Alexandre III.) The same day, 
at 2 p.m., a paper will be read by M. Lucien 
Magne, on industrial art in ceramics, glass- 
work, &c. Qn Thursday, June 23, excursion 
to Melun and to the Chateau of Vaux-le- 
Vicomte. The morning of Friday the 24th 
will be devoted to the affairs of the “ Caisse de 
Defense Mutuelle,” and at 2 p.m. M. Guadet 
will read a paper on the life and work of the 
late M. Ginain. The paper will be followed 
by a series of reports on the Art Industries of 
the Departments. Lastly, on Saturday the 
23th the morning will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of various questions, among others 
to a communication from M. Blondel, Presi- 
dent of the “Société d’Assistance Confrater- 
nelle des Architectes Francais”; at I p.m. 
will take place, in the Hemicycle des Beaux- 
Arts, the usual distribution of ‘“‘ Recompenses ” 
awarded by the Société Centrale ; and in the 
evening, at 7 p.m., the usual closing dinner at 
the Hotel Continental. 


a 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


BEFORE considering some of those designs 
qwhich we have not yet noticed, we must refer 
again to the model and drawing of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s Technical Schools at Liverpool, concern- 
ing which we remarked in our first article that 
the rustication of the columns in the model 
seemed unsatisfactory, the columns looking too 
much as if they were enclosed in a cage of 
squared blocks. We learn from Mr. Mountford, 
since then, that the model at this point is not 
accurate, and that the drawing (which, we 
observed, looked better than the model in 
cegard to this detail) represents the design more 
accurately. The outer column in the model 
should have been shown as a square pilaster, 
with the column closer up to it, the difference 
between the feature as shown inthe model and 
as it will be executed being indicated by the 
accompanying sketch plans, B being the plan 




















A B 


of the angle as in the model, A the plan as it is 
intended to be carried out. This will make all 
the difference in the appearance, and will do 
away with the bad effect which led to our 
criticism on the model. 

Among the drawings, we may commence by 
considering some of the designs for churches 
which we have not previously noticed. Church 
designs are proportionately rather numerous 
this year, and some of them show some new 
suggestions in plan and treatment. We will 
take the drawings in the order of hanging. 
Messrs. Bromet & Thorman exhibit a rather 
original plan and design for a “ Proposed 
Church at Barnoldwick” (1,596). This is shown 
in a boldly-executed line drawing, with a 
small plan attached. The church is almost 
€xactly square on plan, divided into three equal 
aisles and one narrow passage aisle on the 
north side, with a tower at the north-west 
corner. The main aisles are evidently in- 
tended to be roofed with three equal roofs 
(Devonshire fashion), making three gables at 
the west end, only one of which is shown 
on the perspective drawing, which is mainly 
occupied with the tower. The latter is treated 
with one octagonal (staircase) turret and three 
Square turrets, which rise high above the corbel 
ev and are connected by a horizontal arched 

uttress flying across the space, while within 
pe turrets and buttresses is an octagonal 
antern. The effect of this is bold and original 
<nough, but the sides of the tower are too much 
a up with windows of nearly the same size 
- ough differing in design) all the way up ; 

cre seems to have been a want of certainty 
as to the motif of this portion of the design, as 
if : had been too hurriedly filled up. 
eri emple Moore’s “Interior of St. Mark’s 
eda: Mansfield” (1,642) is one of several 
eg ri €s which show how architects are look- 
acchinn Some new effect in Gothic church 
pat gh (or architecture based on Gothic, 
a = y discarding moulded detail and aiming 
exireme simplicity. This is a church with 





plain square piers in which the jointed stone 
work is exposed, with a slight cap-moulding at 
the top, over which the arcade is formed with 
white plastered or cemented walling, with a 
plain soffit to the arches ; the piers are con- 
nected with the outer walls, at the other side 
of a narrow passage aisle, by stone walling 
with a round-arched opening or door from one 
compartment to another, and the compart- 
ments arched over with plastered pointed 
arches with flat soffits. All this is some- 
what heavy and bald-looking, but there is a 
novelty of effect about it, particularly in the 
contrast between the masonry surface of the 
lower portion and the unbroken white surface 
above ; but it must be admitted that it looks 
rather like a caprice, or as if it were an old 
church to which alterations had been made in 
a different manner from the original portion. 
Mr. Skipworth exhibits the side elevation of his 
competition design for Cockington Church 
(1,650), with a great deal of delicate and original 
treatment in detail, especially in the upper 
portion of the small turret towards the east end. 
Mr. Skipworth’s manner of treating Gothic 
detail is well known to our readers, from 
various illustrations published from time to 
time in our pages. The same architect also 
exhibits a \design for a chancel screen for All 
Saints, Fulham. 

Mr. Champneys’s “ St. Luke’s Chapel, West 
Hampstead ’”’(1,655) is a pleasing piece of modern 
Gothic, with traceried windows in the central 
portion and an aisle with small square windows 
and buttresses standing free of the walls and 
connected with them by pointed arches dying 
into the wall. At the angle of the building isa 
thin octagonal turret ending in a low-pitched 
ogee roof. We may notice that this octagon 
turret with a low-pitched roof is becoming, in 
one form or another, a common feature in 
church architecture; it recurs in several 
designs in this room. Spirelets and pinnacles 
are going out. In Mr. Arthur Marshall’s “ Pro- 
posed Roman Catholic Church, Nottingham” 
(1,669) it is present, this time with a flat-lined 
low-pitched roof or capping. In this design the 
exterior of the passage aisle is an almost 
entirely unadorned piece of walling, with the 
equally unadorned arched buttresses descending 
uponit, without a moulding or feature of any kind. 
This growing passion for excessive plainness 
is a kind of reaction against the habit of 
imitating medizeval mouldings and gablets ; it 
is carried rather to the extent of affectation. 
Possibly it is thought that a first step towards 
new detail in church work is to obliterate all 
the old ; at all events, things seem tending in 
that direction. In Mr. Reynolds’s “ Design for 
a Country Church on a Hill” (1,668) the stern 
massiveness of the walls of the tower, with 
their battering lines, is in keeping with the 
object of the design—a church on a hill requires 
massive and fort-like character ; that it should 
be shaded so as look as if it had been a rough- 
cast or cemented tower with the covering all 
peeling off at one of the lower angles is, we 
presume, only one of the little jokes of modern 
architectural draughtsmanship. 

Mr. C. A. Nicholson’s “Studies for a new 
church for South London ”—interior and ex- 
terior (1,696, 1,700), are of considerable interest, 
as they represent an effort to treat effectively 
a church on a very irregular angle site, with 
a piece cut out of it at one side. The plan is 
treated in two aisles, the outer line of one of 
them converging towards the centre line of the 
church, marked by a central arcade, and where 
the opening of the chancel arch should come is 
a solid pier, with an opening on each side of it 
leading up to the chancel. The interior here 
again is studiously plain and unadorned,to which 
we have no objection ; but we do not see the 
point of carrying up the flat buttress in front 
of the chancel to be stopped by the roof in a 
kind of accidental way, as if the roof werea 
later one put on to more ancient walling. An 
incident which would look interesting and 
characteristic in an ancient building becomes 
an affectation when it is “done on purpose ”’ in 
a modern building. The exterior design 
shows a plain brick church with stone 
traceried windows. The same architect’s “St. 
Alban’s New Church, Southend” (1,705) is 
another ostentatiously plain interior with 
square piers with a capping of the section of 
the very earliest Norman abacus—a broad 
fillet and a bevel; in the plan, which is of the 
normal three-aisled type, we observe the sug- 
gestion of placing the pulpit against the middle 
pier of the north arcade, half way down the 
church. This would be altogether excellent 
if it were not that people have an ineradicable 





fancy that they can hear a preacher better if 
they see him, and half the congregation would 
turn round in an uncomfortable attitude during 
the sermon, if the pulpit were behind them. 

Mr. Poynter’s “ Proposed Church, Burton-on- 
the-Wolds” (1,694) is an example of an exceed- 
ingly simple red brick village church, witha red 
tiled roof and stone traceried windows, suitable 
for a country district ; we may notice with ap- 
proval that a plan is given to the same scale as 
the elevation. Mr. Martin Cappon, on the other 
hand, gives no plan whatever with his line 
perspective of the “Church and Presbytery 
for St. Patrick’s, Dundee” (1,709), wherefore 
there is nothing to show the meaning of 
the two projections from the side of the 
nave, with their ogee-shaped copings. The 
general treatment of the building is good, but 
the louvred octagon lantern over the angle 
tower is too low for its height, and conse- 
quently looks as if sinking into the tower. 
Messrs. Mallows & Grocock exhibit an effective 
though slight sketch in coloured chalks of 
their design for a “ Proposed New Church at 
Bedford ”’ (1,713); the treatment of the upper por- 
tion of the tower, with canted faces forming a 
kind of oriel window between the square angle 
turrets, is picturesque and effective. Messrs. 
Jas. Brooks & Sons “St. Luke’s, Enfield ” (1,716) 
is not done the best justice to by the rather 
hard mechanical line drawing in which it is 
shown ; the treatment of the fléche, in un- 
usually broad proportions and rising off a large 
base in the roof, is effective ; on the other 
hand the saddle-back tower, standing nearly 
free of the church, strikes us as rather tame in 
design. An original and interesting study is 
shown in Mr. Greenslade’s very miniature 
drawing of the west elevation for a town 
church (1.723), which ought to have been hung 
on a level with the eye, considering the minute- 
ness of the work. It shows lofty masses of 
turret at the angles, perfectly plain up to the 
top, where there is a decorative story, and 
two great long lancet windows with a massive 
centre pier between them; the two entrance 
doors below are comparatively low in propor- 
tion, with segmental arches, and over them 
and connecting them is a decorative tympanum 
composed of niches and sculpture which looks 
well on the whole, though one cannot make 
out the detail. The outline of the centre turret 
or fléche appearing over the gable looks rather 
ragged and awkward, but this little drawing is 
a distinctly original bit of work, and the 
design is exactly in keeping with what it 
professes to be—a street front to a town 
church. 

Mr. Percy G. Stone’s drawing of “ New Roof 
and Screens, Church of St. Peter, Shorwell” 
(1,737) shows a section through a triple roof 
over three equal aisles, the centre roof being 
treated in a more decorative manner than the 
others, with a crucifix on the centre of the 
tie-beam and stooping figures of angels under 
the braces at the two ends of the tie-beam. 
The chancel screens, of wood and of Late 
Gothic type, are shown in elevation. Under 
the ends of each of the tie-beams are carved 
symbolical heads as corbels ; two of these we 
shall be able to give on a larger scale, as 
details, when we publish the illustration of the 
drawing. This is a very good piece of work, 
as an addition to an ancient church. We next 
come to an interior of a mausoleum, by Mr. 
J. L. Williams (1,761), which owes a good deal 
of its effect to the excellent watercolour draw- 
ing signed by Mr. C. A. Nicholson. It shows a 
dome on pendentives, and an entablature with 
two columns under one side of it, fencing in 
the central space ; on the adjoining side is a 
tomb with a recumbent figure with an arch 
hanging over it without any visible means of 
support, as it springs from a horizontal soffit 
also overhanging the tomb. This does not look 
very constructional; but the decorative and 
sculptural details are well put in, and the whole 
work has a very good effect in the drawing. 

Mr. E. B. Lamb’s “ Design for a country 
church” (1,793), shown in a watercolour of 
some originality of style and colour, is an effec- 
tive piece of architectural grouping based upon 
a rather unusual plan, having a square central 
area with a morning chapel attached to and 
projecting from its south side, and an arcaded 
entrance passage projecting beyond this and 
at right angles to the axis of the nave. The 
square central area is carried up forming a 
large mass of walling in the centre of the 
building, with a hipped roof rising from 
behind the parapet walls. There is a 
distinctly marked character about this de- 
sign. The perspective view of Mr. Mount 
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ford’s Church of St. Michael, Southfields, 
(1,802), shows a solidly treated church with a 
massive battlemented tower and an east end 
flanked by that kind of low-roofed octagonal 
turret which we have before referred to as a 
recurring feature in recent church design. The 
church was illustrated in the Builder for July 24, 
1897. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop’s “New 
Church, St. Luke’s Parish, Darlington ” (1,803) 
is a pleasing and well-proportioned piece of 
modern Gothic, with some original touches 
here and there, but which no doubt owes some- 
thing to Mr. Raffles Davison’s effective and 
picturesque drawing. 


—_— | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


FOUNDATIONS AS APPLIED TO LONDON BUILD- 
INGS AND RIVERSIDE FOUNDATIONS. 


The last ordinary fortnightly meeting of 
session 1897-98 of this Association was held on 
Friday, last week, in the Meeting Room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. Hampden W. 
Pratt, President, occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. E. E. B. Claypole, W. H. Hobday, C. S. 
Sanders, and W. H. Ansell, and Messrs. G. 
Vernon and M. Zimmermann were re-instated. 
On the motion of the Chairman, Mr. E. T. Hall 
was also elected a member. 

On the motion of Mr. G. B. Carvill, junior 
hon. secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Ernest Runtz for allowing members to 
visit on the 7th inst. the Crown Theatre at 
Peckham, and for his hospitality on the occa- 
sion ; and to Mr. J. Dixon Butler for allowing 
members to visit the new police-station at 
Camberwell on the same day. 

The Chairman then announced the award of 
the Travelling .Studentship. Three sets of 
drawings had been sent in, and the Prizes 
Committee had selected the set submitted by 
Mr. H. F. Waring, and that selection had been 
confirmed by the committee. 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley then read the following 
paper, entitled ‘Foundations as applied to 
London Buildings, and Riverside Founda- 
tions” :— 

There are few subjects with which an archi- 
tect has to deal which involve the considera- 
tion of so many points of detail as the subject 
of foundations. It involves a knowledge of the 
applicability and the durability of various 
materials, experience in drainage, and not in- 
frequently an acquaintance with contractors’ 
plant as well as the best way of economically 
distributing structural loads, for which expert 
knowledge engineers are usually given credit. 
Hence there may be some reason for the honour 
paid by your Council to an engineer in the in- 
vitation given to the author to read a paper 
upon foundations. 

The subject has already been ably treated in 
the “Student’s Column” of the Builder for 
January to June, 1886, and these articles, with 
which you are doubtless familiar, may be treated 
as preliminary to the author’s paper. 

The variation in London soils and subsoils is 
well described in a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Horace B. Woodward, F.R.S.* So much of 
the top soil with which foundations are con- 
cerned is of an artificial character, that only 
actual excavation can determine the true nature 
of a site. Geological maps furnish standard in- 
formation respecting the natural lower strata, 
but possess very little value as regards the 
mixed character of the top soil. 

Made ground may be a foot to 25 ft. or more 
in thickness. At the Bank of England there 
were 22 ft. of made ground resting upon 4 ft. of 
gravel. Some of the made ground is of 
ancient date, and preserves relics of Roman 
occupation, but in some parts the subsoils have 
been excavated for ballast or gravel as at 
Kensington, or for brickearth as at Highbury, 
and the pits filled in with rubbish. 

A rock which forms an excellent and un- 
changing foundation in one situation may 
prove a dangerous foundation in another. 
Thus, chalk forms a good limestone foundation 
in certain positions, but when it dips towards 
a slope or a cliff, with an outcrop of the gault 
or other underlying clay, it is a very unsuitable 
foundation for any building, as the landslips of 
the Isle of Wight and of the Dorsetshire coast 
bear witness. Chalk also is subject to dis- 
solution by the action of carbonated water, 








Siok s : 
Reviewed in the Zimes, January 14, 1898, and more 
completely reviewed in the Builder, February 12, 1898. 


whereby comparatively wide cavities become 
formed in its surface, which may be wholly or 
partially filled with gravel and sand, and cause 
inconvenience. In the same way for a build- 
ing to be partly on gravel and partly on clay 
or brick-earth, to be on or over the margin of 
an old excavation since filled with rubbish 
may lead to trouble. Where foundations are 
carried down into clay, the excavation may 
form a tank, into which the water from sur- 
rounding gravel may accumulate. 

The variations in the upper soils of the 
metropolitan area may be illustrated by the 
following records :—At the Chelsea Barracks, 
boring through made ground and running 
sand shows the clay to vary in depth below 
Trinity high water level, which is 12 ft. 6 in. 
above Ordnance datum. 

In 1895 a return of the burial grounds 
in the County of London, with a siate- 
ment of their size, ownership, and con- 
dition was prepared for the London County 
Council by Mrs. Basil Holmes, from which it 
appears that there are 362 burial grounds exist- 
ing in the County and City of London, of which 
321 are disused. Of this number 90 are em- 
ployed as public recreation grounds, and the 
remainder are closed. Prior to the passing in 
1884 of an Act to prevent the erection of 
buildings on burial grounds, about 100 to I50 
graveyards had been entirely built over, appro- 
priated as sites for railways, or annihilated by 
new roads. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
Waste Department stands on a site in Earl- 
street, Westminster, formerly used as Hartley’s 
marble works, but originally the site of the 
plague-pits connected with the Tothill-fields 
pestfield, of which area Vincent-square now 
remains open as the playground of Westmin- 
ster. The pesthouses erected in 1642 were not 
removed until this century. Charterhouse- 
square, Holborn, is also a part of the site of a 
burial ground, dating back to the fourteenth 
century, for the burial of those who died in the 
plague of thattime. In the County of London 
the only encroachment now permissible on a 
disused burial ground is the enlargement of an 
existing place of worship, although in the City 
the Commissioners of Sewers have the right, 
under certain circumstances, to appropriate 
portions of them for the widening of roads. 
There are excavations in the metropolis in 
which human bones have been discovered on 
sites which have been dug out, and then filled 
in with débris from disused burial grounds 
adjoining, when the latter were used for 
building, before the passing of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act (47 & 48 Vict.). The above 
report, which is accompanied by a map, defi- 
nitely fixing the position of old burial grounds, 
is therefore of great value. 

A boring made in Tallis-street, on the Vic- 
toria Embankment, showed the following 
strata :—(I) I ft. 6 in. ballast, dirty ; (2) 6 in. 
green sand, wet and dirty ; (3) 2 ft. peaty clay ; 
(4) 6 in. green sand ; (5) 5 ft. 6 in. peaty bog ; 
(6) 9 ft. running sand ; (7) 4 ft. clean ballast 
resting at a depth of 23 ft. below the ground line 
upon blue clay. A boring at Highbury New 
Park gave (1) 2 ft. made ground; (2) 18 ft. 
loam ; (3) 9 ft. sand ; (4) 4 ft. peat; (5) 8 ft. 
gravel and sand. A boring at Peckham gave 
(1) 3 ft. gravel ; (2) 14 ft. loam and sand; (3) 
3 ft. gravel. At Kensington, the soil is de- 
scribed by Mr. W. Bennett Rogers, in a paper 
read before the Institute of Estate and House 
Agents, “to be mostly a rich dark loam; 
secondly, a silicious gravel from 5 ft. to to ft. 
in thickness; and, thirdly, a strong leaden- 
coloured earth known as blue clay.” 

The foregoing observations show that while 
trial bore-holes should always be made before 
designing a foundation, to ascertain the charac- 
ter of the subsoil, care must be taken not to 
calculate upon uniformity. Thus at the Admi- 
ralty extension new buildings forming block 2, 
now in course of erection by Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., one of the bore-holes upon the 
south-west side of the old buildings showed 
the clay to be about 29 ft. 6 in. below the sur- 
face of the ground, while actual excavation 
proved the dip of the clay to be such that in 


the execution of the new building it became 
necessary to underpin the north-west corner of 
the old building at the deepest part, 42 ft. below 
the ground. The strata in the bore-hole re- 
ferred to gave abcut 18 ft. (average) made 
ground, 2 ft. ballast, 5 ft. dirty sand, 2 ft. 6 in. 
clean sand, with 2 ft. running sand and slurry, 
making a depth of 29 ft. 6 in. to the clay. The 





old walls of the Admiralty premises were found 
to be built upon oak sills. 


‘where underpinning was necessary, so as to 


These were removed 


— 
build and pin up with solid brickwork. There 
being two floors below the ground in the new: 
building, a concrete retaining wall has been 
constructed completely round the exterior 
below the ground and joined up to the under- 
pinning work ; the whole site being covereg 
with concrete 6 ft. thick, thus forming a huge 
tank of an average inside clear depth of 20 ff. 
in which the basements are built. The under. 
pinning to the old wall consists of brickwork 
4 ft. 3 in. thick and 14 ft. to 20 ft. deep, below: 
which concrete 6 ft. deep, with set-offs of 12 in, 
on one side are inserted to a width of 5 ft. 3 in, 
for the upper portion iof 3 ft., and a width of 
6 ft. 3 in. for the base or lower portion of 3 ft, 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming are the architects 
who also designed block No. 1 forming the 
new Admiralty buildings facing St. James's 
Park, the foundations for which are likewise 
somewhat appropriately placed in a dry dock 
built upon the London clay at a depth of 30 ft. 
in solid concrete 6 ft. thick. 

The diagram (see lithograph) illustrates the 
distribution of pressure in the foundation to the 
Nelson column, Trafalgar-square. 

At the Hotel Victoria in Northumberland- 
avenue, Mr. Henry L. Florence, the architect, 
states that this building has a frontage of 
300 ft. : 38 ft. 6 in. made ground clay and gravel 
mixed, 4 ft. gravel and sand, 6 ft. rising sand. 
2 ft. fine ballast, and at a depth of 50 ft. blue 
clay. At the south end the clay was 43 ft. 
down. At the north end 37 ft. The frond 
wall was constructed on a concrete bed 9 ft. 
wide. Another bed 15 ft. wide carries the two 
walls of the central corridor. The whole site 
was surrounded by a similar wall of concrete; 
about 6 ft. wide, forming a species of boxes, 
and the whole covered with a depth of 6 ft. of 
concrete, upon which the walls were raised. 
The spaces between are now probably full of 
water. At the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, there 
were 4 ft. of made ground overlying 11 ft. of 
alluvium, and 9g ft. of sand and gravel. Messrs. 
J. Grover & Son, Wilton Works, New North- 
road, N., forward the accompanying description 
of bore-holes made in Parliament-street before: 
starting the trenches. The bore-holes were: 
taken at the corners, as in sketch (see plan).. 
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The foundations are Portland cement con+ 
crete and go down to the ballast or to the 
London clay as described. The concrete was 
6ft. and 5ft. wide under external walls and 
4 ft. under the interior walls. The site 1s that 
of an old creek that ran up to Scotland-yard- 
When Messrs. Grover were building New 
Scotland-yard they came across old wharves 
and barges at about 30 ft. below the level of 
the Embankment. As the water from the land 
still finds its way through the old channel, the 
foundation required the aid of pumps. 


Borincs AT Messrs. GRINDLAY'S BANK (SEE 
PLAN ATTACHED). 


All depths are measured from basement floor 
level 22 ft. below pavement. “ft 
The water in all holes, except E, rose 15 1 
from surface. In Bore-hole B., made wer 4 
2 ft.; blue clay, 4ft.; peat, 3 ft. 6 in.; “ 
clay, 4 ft.; loam, 1 ft. 6 in. ; fine sand, 2 “ye 
coarse sand, 1 ft.; loam, 1 ft. ; ballast, 7 1» 
total, 26 ft. In Bore-hole H., made ae ” 
2 ft.; blue clay, 6 ft.; peat, 3.ft. ; blue me 
4ft.; peat, 2 ft.; fine sand, 2 ft. ; coarse = 
3 ft. 6 in.; ballast, 6 in.; total, 23 ft. In bore: 





hole E., made ground, 2 ft.; blue clay, 65 
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eat, 2 ft. 6in. ; blue clay, 4 ft. ; loam, 2 ft. 6 in. ; 
te 6in.; ballast, 1 ft; loam, 6 in. ; ballast, 
6 ft.; total, 25 ft. Water in above rose to 12 ft. 
from surface. In Bore-hole L., made ground, 

ft.; blue clay, 7 ft.; peat, 4 ft.; blue clay, 

HN ’ fine sand, 6 ft. ; gravel, 1 ft. ; clay, 5 ft. ; 
jotal, 30 ft. In Bore-hole M., made ground, 
aft,; chalk, 6 ft. ; blue clay, 6 ft. ; peat, 4 ft.; 
sand and ballast, 5 ft.; loam, 2 ft.5; London 
clay, 4 ft. ; total, 30 ft. 

Messrs. Holloway Brothers, of Battersea, 
formed a foundation where they encountered 
running sand upon a site in Parliament-street 
(the Swan Electric Light premises, near 
Grindlay’s Bank) by driving small piles—7 ft. or 
sft. long and 6in. circular, and pointed—as 
close together as possible over the whole 
foundation ; then sawing off the tops level, and 
building a concrete raft 7 ft. or 8 ft. thick over 
the whole area. The new City Hall, Belfast, 
designed by Messrs. E. Thomas & Son, archi- 
tects, Queen Anne’s-gate, stands on a piled 
foundation, the site being a deep stratum of 
yielding alluvial deposit. Such foundations 
are common in Belfast, and generally consist 
of larch or other straight round timber, often 
go ft. to soft. in length. The custom is to 
saw off the heads of the piles after driving to 
a proper and uniform level, and place upon 
them timber sleepers (as shown in the diagram) 
to aid the support of a concrete table. An 
example of a piled foundation to a pier under 
a stanchion in water-bearing strata is shown 
upon a drawing on the wall. Mr. Florence 
obtained the following section for a building 
in Victoria-street, Westminster:—(1) 4 ft. 
made ground; (2) 4 ft. black peaty silt; (3) 
3 ft. sand and gravel ; (4) 13 ft. coarse gravel. 
At the Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores the 
formation at about the same depth was also 
found to be sand and gravel. A clear stream 
of water runs through it, in which a chimney 
shaft was built by the aid of pulsometers and 
sumps. The area of these premises has a foun- 
dation of 5 ft. Portland cement concrete all over 
it, 7lb. lead being used as a damp course. 
At the National British Gallery, Grosvenor- 
road, designed by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, the 
soil consists of surface earth over peat, under 
which are clayey bands and bands of sandy 
clay, all of which were pierced by the founda- 
tions until the ballast of the river bed was 
reached at an average depth of 17 ft. to 20 ft., 
and in some parts 25 ft. No particular diffi- 
culty was experienced. The site is that of the 
old Millbank Prison, known as the Penitentiary. 
At the gas works in the Horseferry-road 30 ft. 
of gravel are recorded as having been passed 
through, and this gravel is frequently water- 
logged, so that where foundations of houses 
pass into it with unprotected basements, the 
water becomes troublesome during high tides, 
rising in the cellars of houses built upon such 
low-lying ground. Alluvial deposits prevail 
over part of the area, consisting of silt and clay. 
varying in thickness from 7 ft. or 8 ft. to a thin 
crust. The gravel and sand on the site are of 
considerable thickness. In the case of a clayey 
subsoil overlying a watery gravel, where the 
structural loads are not sufficient to warrant 
extending the foundations through the gravel 
to the clay, it is well to leave a thin crust of the 
clayey material over the gravel so as to prevent 
the water working up through the foundation, 
which would cause the gravel to work loose. 
Jn dealing with a loamy soil it is quite pos- 
sible to overload a foundation. Water will 
= through a loamy soil that is not spongy. 
Vhen dry like cheese it does not then contain 
the argillaceous matter which gives it a spongy 
character, and which would cause it to run, 
under pressure, like mud. The following is an 
example of the use of the brick seating on con- 
Crete for piers to a warehouse, built over a 
Sood dry compact loam foundation. 

Concrete footings provide a distribution of 
Weight over the whole area when a sufficient 
a of concrete for a footing is put in, because 

ety cavity or unevenness of the ground is 
on operly filled with plastic material. Concrete 
‘ 80 Is quite as good as brickwork or masonry 
© bring the work up to the surface under 
ordinary circumstances, but in the case of 
ey subject to vibration, brickwork is 
heer ped preferable. Brickwork also may be 
that Ps smaller dimensions than concrete, so 
Borough poned Saeue coPige Thus, at the 
dations had to b, iwark, where the foun- 
2a ft € carried down from 22 ft. to 
= — the ground line, the piers carrying 
cine oot columns were built in brickwork 
io oe footings (see lithograph). When 
viene gyre are introduced on top of 

’ 's frequently found expedieut, it 





must. be remembered that the great thing is 
perfect bedding of them in cement. At the 
Tower Bridge, layers of canvas and red lead 
were placed between the base of the steel 
columns and the granite beds upon which they 
stand, in order to obtain a uniform bearing 
over the whole surface. Felt carefully laid 
under the bearing of iron girders is preferable 
to sheet lead, unless the pressure is sufficient 
to crush the lead so as to insure a uniform 
distribution of pressure. Portland cement 
should be used for concrete work under a bed 
stone. Ordinary lime concrete is long in 
setting. The centre of the mass of a large 
concrete block may not become hard for years, 
where a block made of one part Portland 
cement to seven parts of other approved 
ingredients, carefully and well mixed, will 
safely bear a load of five tons per square foot. 
According to Mr. Stoney, bricks not of an 
extra hard description in cement will bear a 
crushing weight of 521 Ibs. per square inch, or 
331% tons per square foot. Allowing a factor of 
safety of 6, we obtain 5°6 tons per square foot safe 
load. Rivington’s notes on building construc- 
tion give brickwork in mortar 14 cwt. per square 
inch safe resistance to compression, or 3°6 tons 
per square foot. The resistance of brickwork 
to cracking or crushing in a pier is much less 
than that of the bricks alone. Ordinary stock 
bricks will stand ‘8 cwt. per square inch, or 
53% tons per square foot. Much valuable 
information hereon was given in the investiga- 
tions made by three series of experiments on 
brickwork tests, made for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and published in their 
journal. In the case of the Imperial Institute, 
bearing plates for the girders, where resting on 
brickwork, were calculated for 16 tons per 
square foot of area, but then special bricks of 
Jennings manufacture, built in cement, were 
employed. 

In fixing stanchions over a cement base, it is 
necessary to provide ample space for grout. 
The stanchion is set vertical by means of long 
and shallow wedges, occupying a depth suffi- 
cient to allow 14 in. under the base of the 
stanchion, and a hole 2in. diameter should be 
left in its base, as near the centre as possible, 
not to pour in the grout but to see it rise when 
the under part of the stanchion is completely 
grouted up. A temporary trough is formed 
round the base to receive the liquid grout, and 
the wedges should not be drawn until the grout 
has well set. 

In the case of a roof of three spans, subject 
to the effects of lateral wind pressure, when 
supported on side walls with intermediate 
columns, where the situation did not permit 
either the addition of buttresses or of anchorage 
in these side walls, the horizontal reaction of 
the wind pressure may be taken by anchoring 
the intermediate columns to a concrete founda- 
tion. At the Institution of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate-street, Mr. John Belcher found the 
ground so unreliable that he adopted the pre- 
caution of putting a layer of Portland cement 
concrete over the whole site 3 ft.deep. The 
result has been satisfactory, no settlements 
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having occurred anywhere. At Kennet’s 
Wharf upon the Middlesex side of the River 
near Southwark Bridge, the foundation con- 
sisted of 8 ft. of concrete spread all over the 
site and increased in thickness under the 
main walls. The late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A, 
used selenitic lime in the concrete foundations 































of the Law Courts. Under some of the walls 


it was 7 ft. thick, and that under the walls 
of the Great Hall was 1o ft. thick. Portland 
cement concrete rafts, 2 ft. thick, have been 
built under five-story buildings on compact 
loamy soil over gravel, the concrete being 
dipped where required to obtain the proper 
fall for drainage pipes to run over the surface. 
Another plan frequently advantageous to 
adopt is to sink piers 12 ft. to 15 ft. (centres) 
apart, and 4 ft.6in. square, in pot holes dug 
out of made ground and then to form concrete 
arches over the intervening unreliable ground, 
with a minimum thickness of 18 in. (see sketch 











section). This plan was adopted by Messrs. F. 
& H. F. Higgs for some premises at Stratford 
and at Lea Bridge, also for a church at South 
Bermondsey. In the latter case, 6ft. of soft clay 
or mud, then 5 ft. or 6 ft. of peat and 4 ft. of 
running silt had all to be gone through before 
the gravel was reached, and the concrete piers 
were here connected by a concrete lintel 3 ft. 
thick in which steel joists were embedded. 

At the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, 

Great George-street, Westminster, the founda- 
tions to the two party walls upon each side of 
the Institution building were carried down 
about 22 ft. below the pavement level, that on 
the west side being 22 ft. deep, that on the east 
side 24 ft. The front wall was 25 ft. below the 
paving level. The concrete was laid under 
walls only, and was about Io ft. 6in. by 5 ft. 2 in. 
wide at the east party wall. Mr. Charles Barry 
was the architect, and Messrs. John Mowlem 
& Co., contractors. 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
Storey’s-gate, Westminster, stands on what 
appeared to be a wharf, and the roadway in 
Princes-street was possibly an inlet of the 
Thames. The contractors excavated the piling 
and black earth, formerly, doubtless, faggots, 
and gradually came to a fine Thames sand at a 
depth of 23 ft. below the roadway, gradually 
getting coarser until fine gravel was reached 
at a depth of 28 ft. below the roadway, upon 
which the concrete foundations were laid (see 
lithograph). The main walls were then marked 
out and excavated to a mean level of 28 ft., the 
strata gradually developing into a fine gravel, 
which Mr. Basil Slade, the architect, considered, 
after sounding, to be a good foundation. On 
this, concrete composed of blue lias lime and 
Thames ballast was laid to a depth of 10 ft. 6in. 
and width of 7 ft. 6 in. Water seemed to 
circulate through the gravel below a mean 
depth of 23 ft. 6 in., and the influences of the 
tides were felt. A pulsometer pump in a 
well was set to work, and the trenches drained 
sufficiently to allow of work being executed ; 
after the concrete was all laid, the water was 
allowed to find its level. At a depth of mean 
level 15 ft. 6 in., a tabletop or basement floor 
was laid, and a layer of Portland cement 
concrete 6 in. thick as foundation of finished 
floor in granolithic or asphalte. The strata 
throughout was very even, and the work pro- 
gressed steadiiy without difficulty. There are 
two floors below the ground floor, both of 
which, the architect states, are as dry asa bone. 
The damp course and retaining wall lower 
course was of trowelled Seyssel asphalte. The 
precaution was taken of putting drain-pipes in 
the concrete below water level, to allow the 
water to pass freely through the sand and 
gravel within the main walls. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, 12, Great George- 
street, in the new building designed by Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, architect, and built by 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, contractors, the 
section of strata shows 3 ft. or 4 ft. of made 
ground on top, about 4 ft. black mud, 6 ft. 
clay and brick earth, clay and sand mixed, and 
3 ft. gritty sand, below which is the ballast, or 
London gravel. In some cases the foundations 
were carried down 18 ft. deep, but only where 
the principal weights of the structure occurred. 
A concrete (six to one) raft, 2 ft. 6in. thick, is 
carried on continuous concrete walls round 





part of the outside and under main walls and 
piers of the building. Continuous concrete 
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about 14 ft. deep under the raft, and width 
5 ft. 6 in. to suit the footings of a 2 ft. 3 in. wall 
(footings 4 ft. 6 in. plus 6 in. concrete either 
side=5 {t.6 in.). All timber was removed in 
lengths of say to ft., 3 ft. framings as the con- 
crete filling was carried up. 

At The British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Chelsea Bridge-road, the founda- 
tions were carried through made ground and 
clay under, toa depth of 40 ft. below street level ; 
under the clay was found peat, and under the 
peat 5 ft. to 6 ft. of fine dirty sand—then ballast. 
A concrete raft, 3 ft. 6 in. thick (six to one), 
intervenes between the top of piers and the 
bottom of the brick footings. The position of 
the piers under the raft was settled by the 
cardinal points of the building, thus forming a 
kind of propped-up dining table or platform 
with several legs. 

Mr. Dulac, one of the contractors for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, has endeavoured to avoid 
the labour of excavation and necessity of cart- 
ing away bad ground; also, to save the ex- 
pense of timbering and trenching by com- 
pressing and ramming the soil in the following 
manner. With the aid of a steam pile-driver 
and the employment of rams of various shapes 
he forms abore-hole, which he fills with hard 
substances after each stroke of the ram. Thus, 
in dealing with a light, friable soil, a conical 
ram is used, and in some cases a mushroom- 
headed ram is applied successfully. In this 
way, by forming holes about 3 ft. apart, and 
forcing the selected material sideways into the 
ground surrounding the cavity, the soil is con- 
solidated to receive a superstructure. The 
drop allowed for the ram depends on the nature 
of the ground, the operations in the case of 
water-logged soils being aided by the insertion 
of ashes mixed with quick-setting cement, in- 
tended to produce a species of tube or sheath 
for the passage of the ram in the driving in of 
further hard substances. 

At Victoria Station, Pimlico, the Engineer to 
the L. C. and D. Railway, Mr. Roche, states 
that in recent work they have found good 
gravel at a depth of 16 ft. from the surface, 
and have dug 8 ft. into the gravel without 
passing through it. 

At Sion College, upon the Thames Embank- 
ment, Messrs. Foster & Dicksee state that in 
this foundation they went down to the London 
clay. The method there adopted was to have 
great pier holes about 8 ft. by 8 ft. on plan, 
going right down to the clay, filled up with 
cement concrete, and from these brick arches 
carrying the main walls. 

In cases where partly-made ground and 
partly water-bearing gravel is encountered, a 
raft of concrete, about 6 ft. to 9 ft. thick, has 
been successfully used with a gridiron of steel 
contained therein. 

An example of steel construction introduced 








into a concrete foundation at points where 
main pressure occur may be cited, in the 
case of the building of a new front to a 
Congregational Chapel at Canning Town, 
designed by Mr. F. W. Troup, architect, 
where the foundations had to pass through 
layers of peat and clay to the ballast below, and 
where the new front had to be constructed so 
as to be independent of the interior existing 
building. Also some premises known as Mans- 
field House, by the same architect, in which 
concrete 3 ft. thick was laid as a foundation, 
with 8 in. by 3} in. rolled steel joists, having 
bolts 12 in. long at each end, so as to give a tie 
in the centre of the concrete raft in which they 
were embedded. Very little excavation was 
needed. The subsoil consists of layers of peat, 
peaty clay, and clay to a depth of 15 ft. to 20 ft., 
when good ballast is reached. The foundation 
sunk 1? in. at one corner at the back of the pre- 
mises, and 2 in. and 34 in. respectively at the 
two corners of the front of the premises, but 
no cracks appeared in the building generally, 
and the sinking appears to have gone on as the 
building rose. One corner of the building in 
front overhung about { in., but the other parts 
of the building appeared to remain quite 
vertical. At the back of the premises, the top 
of the concrete, which was laid 9 in. lower than 
in the front portion, was 18 in. above the natural 
level of the ground. It is natural that the lower 
down the river we go, any foundation work 
becomes more troublesome than is generally 
experienced in up-river sites. 

The annexed diagram indicates the Henne- 
bique system of concrete construction : in which, 
in addition to the use of iron bars or rods to 
resist tensile stress, a stirrup is inserted at 
intervals, with the object of holding up the 
tension members. These stirrups are placed 
nearer together at the ends of a beam than in 
the centre, and the system is designed, not only 
for floors but for spreading the weight of a 
superstructure over an extended foundation on 
soft ground. The calculated strength is the re- 
sistance of the iron added to the resistance of 
the concrete. 

In the execution of a contract for demolishing 
an old building in Maiden-lane, Strand, and 
building a new one, three stories below ground 
and ten (subsequently reduced to seven), above 
where the site adjoined acourt 3 ft. wide, upon 
the opposite side of which was a four-story 
warehouse. The contract arrangements did 
not permit of the removal of the soil of the 
court, and the underpinning of the wall to the 
warehouse ; so the ground had to be kept up 
with the superincumbent weights all round. 
The contractors timbered with 2-in. polings, 
aided by g-in. and 12-in. timbers, both for struts 
and waleings. This, however, proved quite 
inadequate at a depth of 3oft. to 42 ft, the 
latter being the depth of the bottom of the 








trenches. The weight caused the 12-in. logs to 
bend as much as 2in. in the distance of 5 ft, 
at which the cross-struts were spaced. Asa 
consequence, the houses all round, and particu- 
larly the warehouse across the court, began to 
indicate signs of settlement. The thickness 
of the retaining wall was increased, and in- 
verts introduced, and struts placed. Diff- 
culties as to the projection of the area into 
the street prevented the contractors carrying 
the excavation to the full extent shown upon 
the plan when the excavation was commenced ; 
consequently, at a later period, when the build- 
ing appeared above ground, the front planking 
and timbers had to be taken out, about one- 
sixth more earth excavated along tie frontage, 
and the ground re-timbered. When this 
process had reached about 30 ft. out of the 
42 ft. an accident occurred. This timbering 
gave way at midnight, and let into the base- 
ment of the building the whole of the earth 
above, due (as the contractor believes) to 
some soakage going on in the blue clay and 
causing it to spew out at the base. The 
gas and water mains in the narrow street 
became broken and the sewer injured. Thesite 
appeared to be smothered in liquid mud 30 ft. 
deep in the trench. Probably if sheet planks 
not less than 3 in. thick had been driven close 
together, joint to joint, anxiety might have 
been relieved by the use of additional struts. 
The employment of 2-in. poling boards—which 
the author understands to mean boards 2 in. 
thick inserted behind the waleings at slight 
distances apart—is only effective where the 
ground is self-supporting, or nearly so. In 
ground of a loose kind, close sheeting in all such 
excavations is absolutely necessary. 

In the construction of the Central London 
Railway the clay has been reached ata depth 
of 29 ft: 6in. below the surface at the Bank 
Station adjoining the Royal Exchange, at 26 ft. 
at Chancery-lane, and 21 ft. 3 in. at Davies 
street, Oxford-street ; the excavation in the 
shafts indicating 12 ft. of made ground over 
18 in. of loam and 16 ft. of gravel at the ~ 
Station, 6 ft. of made ground over 14 ft. ° 
gravel at Chancery-lane, and 12 ft. 6 in. 0 
made ground over 8 ft. 10 in. of hard mud in 
Oxford-street. 

While at some places the ballast has been 
found almost immediately below the surface, 
there are other places where the solid stratum 
of gravel underlies marshy ground. to a 
depth of 15 ft. or more. In underpinning 
an existing structure when building an hich 
joining structure, the foundations for ina 
are required to be at a greater depth t te 
the existing building, the work should 
set out so as to be executed in sections @ 
about 5 ft. to 10 ft. in length, one — 4 
being completed before the adjacent leng ‘ 
commenced, and each succeeding section 
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serted, so that one or more undisturbed section 
or space of 5 ft. to 10 ft. is allowed to exist 
between the section in course of progress and 
the last finished section. The wall which is 
underpinned will thus stand on piers 5ft. to ro ft. 
long, with undisturbed ground intervening. 
When the stratum of earth on which the piers 
are built does not prove strong enough to 
sustain the load upon the piers—an occurrence 
which cannot be ascertained until excavations 
are made—the intervening bays should be ex- 
cavated and the foundations made continuous ; 
but in this case the process of needling up 
is indispensable, a diagram for which is 
annexed (see diagram on lithograph sheet). 
Care must be taken in fixing the needles to 
leave room to excavate and to fill in between 
needles before drawing them ; also to employ 
a proper use of raking and shoring pieces and 
filling in of window openings as may be essen- 
tial to obviate danger to the structure, and take 
care to build up the section with the quality of 
brickwork suitable for foundations. 

In underpinning work brickwork is usually 
preferred to concrete, because it is easier to 
ensure tight packing under the old work. 
Concrete has, however, been successfully used 
to underpin buildings when carried up to 
within about 1 ft. or 18 in. of the old work and 
then allowed to set, for at leasta couple of days 
before ramming in the remainder with iron 
rammers, the concrete so used being in a semi- 
dry condition, and care being taken not 
only to board up the face and wedge the 
boards tight against the face of the plastic con- 
crete, but to hammer the boards well in, so as 
to ensure uniform support to the concrete until 
it has set. 

Having underpinned in narrow sections of 
brickwork upon a concrete foundation, the next 
step is to grout up and properly make good 
to existing work, and allow this to set for 
(say) seven days before the next section is 
disturbed. Where concrete without brickwork 
is adopted for underpinning the time needed 
for setting is longer, and as underpinning 
1s usually employed in piers, the employ- 
ment of brickwork is a more speedy operation. 
In the case of some residential chambers 
being built upon the site of Cleveland House, 
St. James’s-square, consisting of eight floors, 
including basement, to the design of Messrs. 
Rolfe & Matthews, it became necessary to 
underpin the old wall of the adjacent building, 
20, St. James’s-square, under the care of Mr. T. 

arratt as architect. The old building, the 
wall of which had to be underpinned, consists 
of five floors, including basement, and the 
strata is dry sand. The whole of the under- 
— consisted of picked Fletton bricks in 
fa resting upon a good bed, attained at 
z epth excavated in the sand. No concrete 
b 2 Sama under the old wall of this adjacent 
Z aie — underpinning was carried down 
=. for er the existing footings to 12 ft. to 

3 it. below the basement floors, in places 
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where steel stanchion foundations were intro- 
duced in the new building to carry the floor 
girders. The remainder of the wall was 
underpinned to an average depth of 5 ft. 6 in. 
below the basement floor, which is about 11 ft. 
below the road level, or a total depth of about 
16 ft.6 in. The foundations to the walls of the 
new building are concrete, and to ensure a 
straight joint between the old and new build- 
ing, thin sheets of iron were placed between 
the brickwork of the old building and the con- 
crete of the new building in the foundation 
and dry sand filling between the old and new 
work above this level, so that the new work 
can settle quite independently. The old wall of 
20, St. James’s-square, varies from 18 in. to 27 in. 
in thickness, the adjoining new wall of the 
residential chambers being 22} in. at the base- 
ment floor. The excavations were made so as 
to build piers in 4 ft. to 6 ft. lengths, leaving a 
similar length between each pier undisturbed 
until these piers were set, a minimum of four 
days for this purpose being required. The 
intervening space was then cleared and the 
underpinning completed to form a longitudinal 
continuous support. Where cross walls 
appeared, the underpinning was carried about 
2 ft. 6 in. under the cross wall beyond the 
longitudinal underpinning. 

In the improvements recently effected at the 
Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, several interior 
walls upon the ground floor were removed to 


| form an area facing the main entrance suitable 








for a lounge. It being decided to carry the 
stanchions, which had to be inserted to support 
girders carrying the upper walls upon the 
lower existing walls, Messrs. Handyside & Co., 
the contractors, introduced Io in. by 6 in. rolled 
steel joists 6 ft. long, as distributing girders, over 
which a cast-iron bed-plate rests, and between 
this bed-plate and the foot-plate to the stanchion 
very flat steel wedges were introduced, taper- 
ing from I in. to ¢ in. in a length of 25 in. (see 
diagram), the object being as follows :— 

The wall D to E being properly needled 
up, the lower portion is removed, the girder C 
inserted, bearing on the stanchions A and B. 
Brickwork is then built over C, and the wedges 
to stanchions A and B so adjusted that by 
assuming the curve shown below, the girder is 
given work to do before the remaining brick- 
work is inserted. By this means further deflec- 
tion is obviated, and subsequent cracks in the 
existing upper wall are avoided. 

In the building of the new Carlton Hotel, 
Haymarket, the old walls of the Opera House 
foundations were left intact, except where the 
contractors found it necessary to cut through 
them, for purpose of the new work. The forma- 
tion was tested to 36 ft. 6 in. depth below street 
level, and found to be loamy sand, suitable 
for foundation. The new front walls are all 
solid foundations upon continuous concrete. 
Portland cement concrete (six to one) 3 ft. 
thick, was placed under the main walls and 
under the intermediate walls, everywhere of the 
same thickness except under the 9 in. walls, 
where 2 ft. thickness was adopted, and under 
stanchions, where a base 9g ft. square is used, 
4ft. in depth. There is not more than 2 ft. 
difference of level in the top of all the con- 
crete, a difference necessary to suit the floors. 
The width and depth of concrete employed 
for this building is as follows:—For 9g in. 
walls, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. thick ; 14 in. walls, 
3 ft. gin. wide, 3 ft. thick ; I8in. walls, 4 ft. 
wide, 3 ft. thick ; 1 ft. 10} in. walls, 4 ft. 
wide, 3 ft. thick; 2 ft. 3 in. walls, 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 3 ft. thick ; 2 ft. 7} in. walls, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 3 ft. thick. The solid columns, 84 in. 
diameter (hammered steel ram), are carried 
on a cast-iron base plate 2 ft. 8 in. by 
18 in., seating on five rolled steel joists, 
18 in. by 7 in., embedded in the concrete, each 
7 ft. long. In some cases four rolled steel 
joists are used, carrying a solid rolled steel 
column 7 in. diameter. The stanchions are 
embedded in the brickwork where walls 
permit, and carry the wall girders. All brick- 
work is in cement throughout. For large 
weights, solid blue brick piers in basement 
support stanchions. The wall next the Arcade 
had to be underpinned by piers 18 ft. deep. 
This wall formerly took the roof of the 
Arcade and side of old theatre, but now 
supports the side wall of the hotel, and seven 
floors. Six distributing rolled joists, 10 in. 
by 43 in., are inserted to carry the weight of 
the upper wall on top of crown resting on 
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brickwork. A stanchion was built into each 
pier, leaving about 2 ft. of the facework next 
the Arcade intact. New arches were inserted, 
using the old arches as centres. The old 
arches were then cut out and the new piers 
carry the Arcade roof and hotel wall at this 
side. The stanchions, with the surrounding 
brickwork, carry the springing of the arches. 
Two 12 in. by 3 in. channel sections, with two 
16 in. by 4 in. plates, form the stanchion, 13 in. 
by 16in. overall. Four rolled joists carry a 
16 in. square stanchion, 20 ft. 24 in. long, with 
steel =) rivetted to the stanchion at the base, 
and an II in. column above this, 22 ft. 54 in. 
long, making altogether 42 ft. 8 in. height. 
The stanchions and columns are employed 
for interior walls only. The 7 in. columns, 
24 ft. 3 in. over all, vertically have a base plate 
2 ft. by 18 in., and the construction erected 
by Messrs. R. Moreland & Son is an interesting 
example of the use of solid steel stanchions 
and of distributing girders in foundations 
arranged with the aid of a cast-iron base 
plate to give a pressure not exceeding 13 tons 
per square foot. Mr. H. L. Florence is the 
architect. 

At Great Yarmouth, within two years of the 
building for the Town Hall being completed, 
it was found that the western portion, near the 
river, was settling considerably, and levels 
were taken monthly with the result that Mr. 
Cockrill, the Borough Surveyor, found these 
settiements were continuing, especially after 
heavy rains, or very high or very low tides. 
The late Sir J. Bazalgette was called in, and he 
recommended underpinning and building walls 
under present foundations with concrete blocks. 
Borings were made showing 6ft. of made 
ground and 18 ft. to 20 ft. of soft ooze, below 
which was gravel. Mr. Cockrill carried on the 
works under Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s instruc- 
tions. The method of procedure was to sink 
two cylinders entirely without pumping, a 
grab being employed to remove the soil inside 
cylinders, and divers to level and sink them. 
These were sunk to a depth of goft. A trench 
was opened from the cylinder out to the 
north-west corner of the building, but imme- 
diately on commencing to pump, a settlement 
was caused in the building which so frightened 
the municipal authorities that they stopped the 
works, and, of course, as the water rose in the 
soil, this finished all chance of doing anything 
further with it. Mr. Cockrill, however, is very 
strongly of opinion that if they had allowed 
the matter to have gone on he could have 
underpinned the corner in forty-eight hours, 
and when one corner was done it would have 
been a comparatively easy job to have con- 
tinued. Sir Benjamin Baker next came on the 
scene, and with Sir Joseph Bazalgette recom- 
mended widening the present foundations by 
using the concrete blocks made for under- 
pinning (as sketch). The committee, how- 
however, resolved to pull the west part of the 
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building down, but subsequently, upon the 
advice of Mr. F. E. Duckham, screw piles were 
introduced. Mr. Duckham’s plans consisted of 
putting rows of cast-iron screw piles at 
intervals of gft. inside and outside the main 
walls, each about 23 ft. long, screwed approxi- 
mately 3 ft. into the gravel bank. On the heads 
of these piles, longitudinally and parallel with 
the wall, were placed girders about 15 in. deep, 
and across them, suspended by strong screw 
bolts, steel joists were placed under the con- 
crete foundations, and then screwed up tight to 
the concrete, the whole being surrounded with 
concrete. No settlement has since occurred. 
The subsoil consisted of a gravel bank under- 
lying 16 ft. to 18 ft. of ooze and 5 ft. or 6 ft. of 
made ground into which the trenches for the 
concrete foundations were cut. The removal 
of the water from these trenches tended to 
jeopardise the building. The piles employed 
were 2 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. diameter filled with 
concrete so that in the event of the cast iron 
becoming injuriously affected by the soil of the 
district the internal concrete columns would 
sustain the superimposed mass. 

In the construction of the Liverpool Over- 
head Railway, wrought-iron girders placed 
22 ft. centre to centre, at a normal span of 
50 ft. and ata height of 16 ft. above the road- 
Way, are supported by columns built of two 
steel channels and two plates grouted at their 
base into cast-iron shoes which are anchored to 
concrete foundations by bolts, the concrete 
footings being arranged so as to distribute a 
pressure of one ton to the square foot over the 
surface of the made ground on which they 
stand. 

The safe bearing power of various kinds of 
ground may approximately be stated as 
follows. Made ground, when dry, as firm earth 
will sustain, from 2,500 Ibs. to 3,500 Ibs. per 





square foot, or, say, from 1 ton to 14 ton per 





square foot ; but if the subsoil be of an alluvial 
character, or quicksand, it will be prudent to 
allow only 14 ton to 3 ton per square foot, and 
the same for soft clay near the surface; 
whereas with moist clay we can allow from 
I ton to 11g ton per square foot ; compact clay, 
nearly dry, from 2 tons to 244 tons per square 
foot ; dry, compact clay, of considerable thick- 
ness, from 3 tons to 5 tons per square foot ; loose 
sand, from 1 ton to 144 ton per square foot ; 
compact sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per square 
foot ; compact sand, prevented from spreading, 
from 5 tons to 744 tons per square foot ; ordinary 
gravel and sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per square 
foot ; but, if the same be compact, dry, and 
prevented from spreading, from 4_ tons 
to 6tons ; while ordinary rock would safely 
carry 9 tons per square foot. In the case of the 
Tower Bridge, it was thought expedient to 
limit the pressure on the London clay, upon 
which the piers rest to 4 tons per square foot. 
When the bridge is loaded to its utmost 
capacity, it is calculated that the granite bed 
under the columns of the towers sustains 
16 tons per square foot, and the Staffordshire 
blue brickwork immediately beneath the 
granite Io tons per square foot. 

At the Imperial Institute, designed by Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt, the pressure produced by the 
foundations upon the blue clay is estimated to be 
2% tons per square foot. The main walls are 
continuous, but the wing walls are carried by 
girders attached, in some cases, to stanchions 
built into brick piers, as shown in the diagram, 
so as to obtain easy communication in the 
basement area for pipes and storage connected 
with exhibition purposes. The stanchions, 
where introduced, are 14 ft. 544 in. over all, and 
stand on concrete foundations. The outside 
walls are carried down 14 ft. to 19 ft. below 
street level. 

Clay, when dry, and retained or excavated to 
a flat angle, is a safe foundation ; but mixtures 
of sand and clay are bad, the sand admitting 
water and the clay retaining it. In such a 
soil, 2tons per square foot of foundation 1s suffi- 
cient to assume. Landslips in clay occur when 
a clay bank is left insufficiently protected or at 
too steep a surface. was 

In many parts of the Midlands, where it 1s 
the immediate subsoil, structures built thereon 
are apt to slip, and end walls of houses to crack 
owing to the shrinkage of clay due to omen 
dryness. A landslip occurred on the — 
London line, of the London, Brighton, er 
South Coast Railway, upon the south side 0 
the line at Denmark Hill Station, where the 
railway passes in a cutting, having an average 
depth of 25 ft. along the side of the hill rising 
to the southward, and consisting of London 
clay. The slopes of the cutting were laid - 
flat as the limits of the land acquired wae 
allow, and, in order not to encroach on > 
public road called Champion Park, a — 
retaining wall was employed to upho 
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slopes. For a period of about twelve years 
after the railway had been opened for traffic 
the retaining wall appeared quite sufficient to 
withstand the pressure of the earth behind, 
although some slight slips occurred on the 
surface of the slope ; these being dealt with in 
the ordinary way—by taking out the slips and 
filling up the space with chalk. Later on, 
owing to a movement in the wall itself, more 
vigorous measures were adopted, and heavy 
concrete buttresses were put in below the 
foundations of the wall, and brought up to the 
jevel of the platform. This remedy answered 
for a time, but the mischief was still going on, 
and during the winter of 1881 made itself 
apparent by a further movement of the wall, a 
sinking of the roadway in Champion Park, 
with a corresponding rising of the permanent 
way, which was lifted 2ft. It was, therefore, 
decided to put in another wall at the back of 
the old one, sufficiently deep and heavy to re- 
sist the increasing pressure of the moving clay. 
This was done by the construction of a wall 
12ft. in thickness in Portland cement concrete, 
the foundations being carried down to a depth 
of 18 ft. below rail level into the solid ground, 
undisturbed by the slip. In addition to this 
wall, which was built for a length of 400 ft., 
transverse counterforts, 5ft. in thickness, were 
put in about 13ft. apart, extending from the 
back of the wall up the slope to the road 
above, a distance varying from 20 ft. to 
50 ft. The cause of the slip was probably 
owing to the accumulation of water in the 
ground forming the slope behind the wall. 
The presence of the water arose from two 
causes. I. The flatness of the public road, and 
the non-provision of any surface drains to carry 
off the water for almost the whole length of the 
station, except at its extreme western end. 2. 
The existence of a sewer passing along Cham- 
pion Park near the top of the railway slope, 
which probably was in a leaky condition. The 
water consequently found its way through some 
crevices or sandy veins in the clay, thereby in- 
creasing the pressure against the wall to such 
an extent as to cause a forward movement of 
the clay, which the wall was unable to with- 
stand. The retaining wall at the west end of 
the station also showed signs of moving, and 
this was strengthened by building raking 
buttresses in cement brickwork, with interven- 
ing arches against the face of it with concrete 
foundations carried down toa depth of Io ft. 
below the footings of the old wall. Three 
concrete counterforts, each 12 ft. by Io ft., 
and 28 ft. high, carried down Io ft. below 
rail were also introduced at the extreme west 
end of this retaining wall. About 10,000 cubic 
yds. of concrete were put in. The works 
enumerated above were commenced in 
December, 1881, and completed by August, 1883. 
The works as carried out have proved effec- 
tualin arresting the movement of the earth, and 
no further trouble has been experienced at this 
place. The diagram shows the locality, with 
position and extent of the remedial works. 

The following table shows the angle at which 
different materials may safely be allowed to 
have sloping banks :— 


The Farringdon-street bridge of the Holborn 
Viaduct (see lithograph sheet) is remarkable as 
having a platform constructed of cast-iron arches 
and floor plates, the only wrought-iron employed 
being for the connecting bolts. The old bed 
of the Fleet River crossed the site where the 
viaduct is carried across the valley, and the bed 
of the existing Fleet sewer was about 22 ft. or 
23 ft. below the old level of Farringdon-street 
at the point where the principal arch of the 
viaduct spans that street, upon the skew. This 
bed is clay. The scare created as to the 
fracture of. columns or masonry in the piers 
was due entirely to bad face joints in the 
bedding of the granite work. There was 
evidence of stability in the foundations, as not 
the slightest movement had taken place. The 
excavations for the foundations were carried 
7 ft. and over, below the old bed of the river 
into the solid blue clay and concrete, as shown 
upon the annexed sketch employed. 

The foundations of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company’s goods station in the Farring- 
don-road are carried down to a depth of 16 ft. 
below the rail level. The piers are of Stafford- 
shire blue bricks set in cement, and are built 
upon footings of concrete that rest upon the 
London clay. 

The Great Northern Railway Company con- 
structed an additional tunnel under some large 
warehouses in the Brewery-road, Islington, 
without the removal of any of the heavy stock 
contained in the warehouses or compensation 
for stoppage and loss of trade to the owners. 
The tunnel was built in 6-ft. lengths, and as 
each length was tunnelled out it was arched in 
at once and neat cement worked in by 
hydraulic pressure between the arch and the 
ground above, each length being completely 
finished before a fresh one was started. 

Messrs. Holland & Hannen, of Bloomsbury, 
London, constructed at the Surrey Commercial 
Dock some new warehouses in the South Dock 
on concrete piers varying in depth from 22 ft. 
to 29 ft. The borings showed the strata in 
various positions on the site to be in most 
cases made ground, blue clay, peat, silty clay, 
sand, and gravel. There were altogether some 
250 pier holes to be excavated 4 ft. 6 in. square, 
and averaging about 20 ft. below the surface 
of water in the dock immediately adjoining. 
It is obvious that to have kept each pier- 
hole separately pumped out during opera- 
tions would have proved an endless task. A 
large sump hole was therefore formed in 
the centre of the site, and by these means 
the water strata was tapped, and by con- 
stant pumping the pier holes were kept 
sufficiently dry to work in. Some considerable 
difficulty was experienced with the pumping 
machinery at the commencement, as ordinary 
pumps were useless in consequence of the 
large amount of sand extracted with the water. 
Centrifugal pumps were tried, but without 
success, and eventually a Murray’s endless 
chain pump was erected which worked satis- 
factorily until the pier holes were completed. 

The City and Southwark Subway, now used 





as an Electric Railway, in its course between 
the Middlesex side of the river and the Monu- 
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ment Terminus, passed up Swan-lane near 
some heavy warehouses. tenanted by Messrs. 
Harker & Co., 102 and 103, Upper Thames- 
street, spice merchants ; Messrs. Walker & Co., 
Old Swan-lane, packers; Messrs. Davies & 
Royle, 3, Old Swan-lane, wholesale stationers ; 
Messrs. Wigan & Co., 2, Swan-lane, importers 
of isinglass. Near the latter warehouse, imme- 
diately adjoining the route of the subway, the 
tunnel left the clay and entered the water-bear- 
ing strata shown on the annexed section. These 
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City and Sonth London Railway. 


warehouses have basement, ground floor, first 
floor, second floor, and top floor space, all 
busily occupied, some rooms being used for 
heavy papers, others for cases containing 
various kinds of fruit and general heavy goods. 
When the subway works were commenced, 
various old cracks were found to have existed 
in these buildings, which gave rise to the appre- 
hension that some danger might occur in the 
construction of the new tunnels, or by the 
subsequent working of the railway, so that 
certain marks were noted, and pieces of paper 
were pasted over various old cracks, and in 
other cracks cement-filling was put in, levels 
of doors and sills taken, and the buildings 
plumbed both in and out near the angles. 
This was in the year 1887, before the construc- 
tion of the tunnel commenced. At Messrs. 
Wigan’s they had an engine (ten-horse-power) 
constantly at work upon the ground floor, 
which would have run irregularly in the event 
of settlement. ; . 

Swan-lane, as indicated in the diagram, is 
about 13 ft. 6 in. wide, and the tunnels are 
there placed one over the other. Compressed 
air behind a bulkhead was employed to restrain 
the advent or inflow of water into the space 
excavated, and no settlement of the upper 
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surface resulted, the water-bearing strata being 
never without support. 

The value of the Greathead system of work- 
ing enables a running strata to be broken into 
without danger. Where buildings and wharfs 
are situated on the side of a river unsecured, 
and where the materials of its bed are not 
sufficiently firm to allow a shelf being main- 
tained between the buildings and the low 
water line, the shore may run down and carry 
the foundation of the buildings along with it. 
An instance of sand thus running occurred in 
1837, during the progress of the Thames 
Tunnel, notwithstanding the close protection 
afforded in the shield used by the late Sir 
Isambard Brunel, the sand running in to such 
an extent that, at a distance of 50 ft. east of the 
shield, the bed of the river sunk 13 ft., bringing 
the river within less than 3 ft. of the level of 
the excavation, while immediately above very 
little depression took place. A similar instance 
of running gravel is recorded when the shield 
approached the wharf on the Middlesex side, 
producing a conical depression 30 ft. in 
diameter and 13 ft. deep on the shore, 
followed by a subsidence of the wharf front. 
In the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel 
the use of the Greathead shield enabled 
the work to be successfully accomplished. 
In the construction of the Metropolitan District 
Railway between Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster Hospital the soil was sand and 
gravel, heavily charged with water, Westmin- 
ster Abbey itself being on the sand. The 
nearest point of the works to the main walls of 
the Hospital was 23 ft., and to Westminster 
Abbey 70 ft. 8 in. The tunnel was made with- 
out the slightest settlement of adjacent 
buildings, notwithstanding the fact that in wet 
sand and gravel pumping was carefully resorted 
to, in order practically to dry the ground suffi- 
ciently for work. By the aid of iron tubing 
and the use of compressed air with the Great- 
head shield, as adopted in the City and South 
London Railway work, we need experience no 
anxiety. You can work as safely in gravel 
charged with water as you can in London clay. 
The ordinary timbering of-a tunnel is a yielding 
material, so that, unless special precautions are 
observed, there is a risk for the framework to 
yield which is employed to temporarily hold up 
the excavation before the brickwork is put in ; 
but with an iron lining and cement grouting 
outside, there is no need of alarm. The danger 
connected with pumping is obviated when it 
is carefully done. If it is carelessly done you 
may draw some of the finer particles of sand 
and water, and so undermine the foundations 
of an adjacent building to a greater or less 
extent. Where any accidents occurred on the 
construction of the City and Southwark Railway 
it was near the brick stations, where wood 
centres were introduced, but by adopting cast- 
ironlined shaftsto thestations with cement grout- 
ing outside, any danger to surrounding property 
is avoided. On the Metropolitan Railway ordi- 
nary stock bricks in blue lias lime were used. In 
the Metropolitan Railway settlements occurred, 
as it was constructed mainly without an invert. 
The ultimate improvement was to put an invert, 
which, of course, gave greater support from the 
pressure of the sides. The system of construc- 
tion was in some cases tunnel, near Kensington, 
for instance, but generally cut and cover. With 
the use of the Greathead shield upon the 
Central London Railway, where not in the 
clay, compressed air is introduced, and the 
work is entirely in tunnel. The iron plates are 
properly jointed throughout. 

In the King’s-road bridge over the Regent's 
Canal, Camden Town—designed by Messrs. 
Thomas & Taylor—the foundations were sunk 
22 ft. below the roadway level, or 11 ft. 6 in. 
below the water level in the canal and 5 ft. 6in. 
below the bed of the canal. The soil from the 
top of roadway to a.depth of 18 ft. was found 
to be of a clayey character, below which was 
found a seam of clay-stones 1 ft. deep, and then 
clay suitable for a foundation. A trench 50 ft. 
long was made, in which a concrete bed 8 ft. 
6 in. square in section was built, with counter- 
forts added at every 12 ft. It was found that 
this ground could be timbered by experienced 
men without driving piles, and without pump- 
ing beyond the removal of a small amount 
of soakage while the men are not at work. 

Old Westminster Bridge, which was built 
between the years 1738 and 1750, consisted of 
thirteen principal and two smaller arches 
nearest the abutments, 25 ft. span, all semi- 
circular, springing from the piers at about 2 ft. 
above the level of low water. The central arch 
was 76 ft. span, but the principal lateral arches * 


decreased in width by intervals of 4 ft. each, 
and their intervening piers were supported by 
caissons consisting of rafts of timbers floated 
into position and then sunk in place, a level 
area having been previously dredged to receive 
them. Each raft was about 80 ft. by 30 ft. by 
10 ft. deep, made watertight all round, within 
which a portion of the pier was built, and the 
raft was then floated to the site of the proposed 
pier, the water admitted by sluices in the sides, 
and the foundation guided to its proper bed by 
ropes from a light barge previously moored off 
the shore. None of the foundations, which all 
rested on asubstratum of sand and gravel, were 
at a greater depth than 14 ft. below the bed of 
the river, and parts were not more than 5 ft. or 
6 ft. Thewooden platforms carrying the base 
of each pier thus ran the risk of settling upon 
an irregular foundation, and gradually getting 
undermined as the bed of the river lowers. 
Originally the piers were intended for a light 
wooden structure, but when it was determined 
that the. bridge should be built of Portland 
stone, a stone casing was built around them. 
The bed of the river on which the caissons 
rested became undermined, particularly when, 
in later years, the tidal current, since the 
removal of the numerous piers of old London 
Bridge, ran off with greater rapidity than 
when old Westminster Bridge was erected, and 
produced a general, though not uniform, lower- 
ing of the level of the river bed. 

A similar plan was, however, followed in the 
case of old Blackfriars Bridge, built 1760 to 
1770, the platforms here employed being 88 ft. 
by 37 ft., and two balks and a half thick, but in 
this structure bearing piles were introduced to 
obviate the liability to settlement. This bridge 
consisted of nine arches, elliptical in shape, 
constructed in Portlandstone. The centrearch 
was 100 ft. span, and the side spans decreased 
gradually to 98 ft., 93 ft., 83 ft., and 7o ft. 

Waterloo Bridge, built in 1811 to 1817, con- 
tains nine equal semi-elliptical arches of 120 ft. 
span, and was the first bridge on the river in 
which coffer-dams were employed. These con- 
sisted of double piling, with puddle between, 
and did their work successfully during con- 
struction. Like old Westminster and Black- 
friars Bridges, however, the foundations of 
Waterloo Bridge were left upon sand and 
gravel, and not carried down to the clay.* Each 
pier was, however, built upon piles, there being 
one pile to every square yard of bearing sur- 
face. The heads of these piles were sawn off, 
and timber sills or bearing piles and waling 
pieces fastened on both transversely and longi- 
tudinally, upon which a flooring of 6-in. planks 
was fixed, and then the first course of masonry 
laid thereon. 

The system of laying the foundations dry in 
coffer-dams was followed in Southwark Bridge, 
and the same plan adopted at new London 
Bridge, the former built 1814-1819, and the 
latter 1823-1831. 

In old London Bridge the piers were built 
on platforms supported on elm piles, driven 
into the bed of the river and cut off at low 
water level. In new London Bridge the 
foundation consists of timber piles 12 in. 
to 14 in. square, shod with wrought-iron 
shoes, weighing 35 Ib. each, and hoops 30 lb. 
each, driven at intervals of 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 
centre to centre, so that 16 square feet of 
masonry are taken by each pile. The bearing 
piles are here driven into the London clay 
about 18 ft. below the platforms. 

Sections of the piers and arches of London 
and Waterloo Bridges are given on a lithograph 
plate in this issue. 

The importance of establishing a foundation 
to resist undermining action cannot be over- 
rated. Uniform width in a river produces 
uniform scour, which, while it creates a better 
channel for the discharge of flood water, also 
attacks any impediments it encounters. Since 
the construction of the Thames Embankment, 
the bed of the river parallel to the Embank- 
ment has varied considerably. 

In new Westminster Bridge, completed in 
1862, the foundation of each pier is entirely 
piled over with 145 elm piles, driven centre to 
centre, 3 ft. 3 in., and 2 ft.6 in., passing through 
the gravel into the London clay, and cut off 
below low-water. To avoid the expense of 
permanent coffer-dams, these piles were sur- 
rounded with iron piles connected by cast-iron 
plates driven between them, known as “ plate- 
piles,” so as to form a complete casing, the 
interstices between all the piles being filled in 
with concrete. They go about to ft. into the 








* See the Builder for March 10, 1883, 


blue clay, and extend about a foot above the 
gravel bed. Upon these is placed a series of 
slabs of granite edgeways, the plate piles being 
secured by two sets of ranges of iron ties, pass- 
ing through the pier, and fixed by divers, the 
granite slabs secured both by the masonry of 
the pier and by the|main piles to which the 
plate piles are connected. A complete caisson 
is thus formed, which has caused the necessity 
of the interior piles to be much questioned. 

In new Blackfriars Bridge, built 1864-69, 
wrought-iron caissons were employed for the 
foundation. Each pier stands upon four inde- 
pendent rectangular caissons, 36 ft. by 18 it, 
carrying the centre of the pier, and two tri- 
angular caissons projecting beyond, to carry 
the cutwaters. These caissons were built upon 
a stage, and lowered, by the aid of guide piles, 
into their assigned position, with their cutting 
edge resting on the bed of the river. The 
ground enclosed in each caisson was then 
excavated by divers, and the  caissons 
sunk by being weighted with iron kentledge 
until the clay was reached when leakage ceased, 
and the caisson by protracted loading took its 
final bearings at an approved depth of excava- 
tion A material like the London clay is for all 
practical purposes incompressible, especially 
when prevented from spreading laterally, and 
deep down ; so as to be unaffected by heat or 
damp. Thecaissons were then filled with con- 
crete in cement, upon which was placed)s ft. of 
brickwork in cement, the top of which was ata 
level of 4 ft. below low-water mark, A space of 
one yard was left between the caisson sections, 
which was subsequently filled with concrete in 
cement up to the same level, so as to provide an 
uninterrupted area over the base upon which 
each pier now stands, and the movable portion 
of the caissons above 4 ft. below low-water 
level were removed as the work proceeded. 

Cylinder foundations were first used by the 
late Sir W. Cubitt, at Rochester, and their em- 
ployment has since been efficiently tested to 
show their adaptability for foundations. They 
were adopted for the original railway bridge at 
Blackfriars, 18 ft. diameter, below the stone 
piers. Cylinder foundations, 18 ft. diameter 
below, and 12 ft. diameter above the bottom of 
the river are used for the piers of the Cannon- 
street railway bridge. At Charing Cross the 
cylinders are 14 ft. diameter below and Io ft. 
diameter above the ground. The foundation 
cylinders of the Albert-bridge at Chelsea are 
21 ft. diameter, and their mode of fixture is 
described by the author in the discussion which 
took place on Mr. Cruttwell’s paper at tie Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, in which the founda- 
tions of the new railway bridge across the 
Thames at Blackfriars were described, and for 
which rectangular caissons, sunk 164 ft. to 23} it. 
below the river bed, were adopted (see Min., 
Inst.C.E., vol ci.). > 

The Victoria railway bridge over the river 
at Battersea was originally constructed with 
piers on the up-river side standing on a bed of 
cement concrete enclosed by permanent sheet 
piles driven to a depth of 8 ft. below the lowest 
foundation level, but when widened, the 
increased width of foundation was obtained by 
sinking permanent cast-iron cylinders “ 
depth of 45 ft. below Trinity high water on the. 
down-river side, four to each pier, 21 ft. internal 
diameter, and 24 ft. long, cast in segments 8 ft. 
in length, with flanges for bolting together. 
These cylinders were filled with cement con- 
crete for a depth of 12 ft., upon which was 
laid brickwork in cement up to low-water 
level, above which level temporary wrought- 
iron cylinders were employed. The a 
cylinders were united at the top bya framewor 
of cast-iron, but the masonry between bee 
cylinders is principally carried by brick ad 
in cement turned between the cylinders in ns 
hearting of the piers, which from this lev ° s 
the springing line consist of solid brickwork ! 
cement faced with masonry, so as to presen 
the appearance above low water of a con- 
tinuous pier. / 

tat are shown of the foundations for 

5 i haft designed 
the destructor cells and chimney s age oo 
by Mr. J. W. Cockrill, a member of this - 
ciation, for the Borough of eo ely ge a 
Concrete blocks were employed, built in ! = 
work cylinders as shown, and the pence 
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tato the gravel and sand at least 2 ft. 
* ers are sunk by the aid of a grab, 
the bottom being levelled, and the concrete 
blocks laid by a diver. In this way the risk 
involved by pumping, which might disturb the 
foundations of cylinders already in their places 
would be avoided. The blocks are grouted 
through a 3-in. pipe with liquid cement, the 
ioints and lewis holes having been previously 
killed with coarse, clean shingle. After about four 
days to permit the groutsetting, and thus form- 
ing a watertight bottom, the cylinders are 
umped out and filled with concrete composed 
of six parts shingle, one part sand, and one part 

Portland cement. The remainder of the 
buildings, which are low, and light in weight, 
have concrete foundations tied with iron joists 
and spread to such -a width that the sub-soil 
shall not receive a greater weight than half a 
ton per foot superficial, which, it has been 
ascertained by experiment, can be carried on 
this soil after the upper layer of turf and roots 

s been removed. 
cee “Suspension Bridges,” pub- 
lished in 1832, we find the following allusion to 
foundations :—“ A good plan for foundations, 
when the ground is loose and sandy, is to build 
upon wells, in the way practised in Madras for 
the public buildings. These wells are made 
circular, about 3 ft. diameter, and one brick 
thick, The first course is laid and cemented 
together on the surface ‘of the ground; when 
it is dry, the earth is excavated inside and round 
about it to allow it to sink. Then another is 
laid over it and again sunk. The well is thus 
built downwards, sinking the brickwork bodily 
toadepth of 1oft. or more, according to the 
building to be erected upon it, and the interior 
is filled up with rubble work. All the public 
buildings at Madras were erected upon founda- 
tions of this kind, which are found to answer 
very well.” 

The Dover Electricity Supply Company 
erected works adjacent to the River Dour, 
from which the town is named. These works 
included a chimney, designed by Mr. F. G. 
Knight, of Westminster, about 130 ft. high, 
with a concrete base 24ft. 3in. square by 5 ft. 
deep. The drawing upon the wall shows the 
construction. 

The River Tyne at Newcastle affords instruc- 
tive examples of riverside foundations. The 
old quay walls, with a depth alongside at low 
water, varying in the year 1840 from 23 ft. to 
54ft, had a piled foundation, and when in 
1866 deeper quays were deemed essential, 12 ft. 
of water at low tide was considered ample, 
which was subsequently increased to 22 ft. 
Piled foundations were adhered to, until upon 
the advice of the late Mr. T. E. Harrison. 
Engineer to the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, cast iron cylinders sunk under atmos- 
pheric pressure for the substructure of the 
quay were adopted for new work, as cheaper 
than piled work. Two rows of cylinders were 
employed, each 5 ft. diameter, placed 25 ft. 
centre to centre longitudinally, the front and 
back cylinders being surmounted by cast iron 
beams, from which masonry and brick arches 
meg ergs a a en metal sheet piling, 
up to the level of low water, was driven 
in the form of a segment between the front 
cylinders, but proved too weak for the increased 
depth of water, after the bed of the river had 
been dredged out. The intervening sheet 
piling was done away with and a more con- 
tinuous front row of cylinders substituted, 
ooh har conte to sentee with elliptical 
‘ rvening. These likewise provin 
too weak, a close row of 6 ft. front une 
cylinders was tried, the back cylinders remain- 
Sader by wrought ien Send ec 
, ing roun 
both, The same method was pe ae a a 
prge §tain warehouse built on the quay. 
a in the rebuilding of part of the 1840 
thio eae Seer geen 

. P. J. Messent, Engi 

to the Tyne Commission, sunk re ee 
foundation of a wall constructed rad ‘a 
: depth of about 20 ft. at low abe 
aoe tides, and this plan has since been 
pi ~ to the reconstruction of all the old 
a + tm waien renewal. The blocks are 
well te’ 20 ft wide, and 37 ft. deep, with a 
ing Coot: by 10 ft., and walls 5 ft. thick, form- 
Ing concrete caiss “ . : 

F ete Calssons, sunk to an average depth 
cast" 32 ft. 6 in. below low water, and are 
: about 2ft. apart, the interior and’ also the 
Gon between them being filled with concrete 
ian Neer the masonry and concrete 
specting ray ce built. Further details re- 

rmation and mode of sinking 
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the monolith foundations, built by Mr. W. G. 
Laws, City Engineer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, will 
be found in a paper by his assistant, Mr. Adam 
Scott, published in the Minutes of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, vol. cxix., page 291. 

Concrete cylinders have, upon the advice of 
the late Sir John Coode, been employed by his 
successors, Messrs. Coode, Son, & Matthews, 
for the foundation of the abutment to the new 
east pier to the Outer Harbour Extension at 
Dover. These cylinders were cast upon a lower 
seating ring, 12 in. deep, to form a cutting 
edge, the cylinders being 7{ft. external 
diameter, 15 in. thick. They were cast in 
wood moulds with 5 to 1 Portland cement con- 
crete, and were allowed to set at least ten days 
before lifting, and to season one month prior 
to removal from the yard to their destination. 
The top and bottom edges of all intermediate 
rings are toothed 6in. deep, and tapered Iin., 
so as to key into each other when sunk in situ. 
The cast-iron cutting edge shoe is bolted into 
the bottom ring by I in. bolts, let in flush at the 
top. The interior concrete is placed in position 
by means of skips, so arranged as to deposit the 
contents as close as possible to the concrete 
previously deposited. Between this abutment 
and the old north pier of the existing harbour 
entrance a sea-wall exists, built by the late Mr. 
James Walker as Engineer, in which a row of 
cast-iron sheet piles were driven at the toe of 
the outer slope between the wall and _ its 
apron. 

Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs built, in Upper 
Thames-street, a warehouse: with a river wall 
going down about Ito ft. below the river bed, 
which was easily effected by means of the 
usual cofferdam of 12 in. piles planked each 
side with clay puddle between, notwithstanding 
the fact that in sinking the other foundations a 
brick sewer running parallel to the river, about 
40 ft. from the bank and atiabout 15 ft. down, 
constructed by the District Railway Company 
to drain their tunnel, was encountered. At 
Stratford the premises built by this firm were 
against one of the many tidal cuts in that 
district, hence a river wall had to be con- 
structed. This Messrs. Higgs managed with 
light pilesand single planking, with tarred and 
tongued ijoints bolted outside the piles, a con- 
struction sufficient to resist quiet water of no 
great depth. 

The Horse Shoe Wharf in Upper Thames- 
street, built by Messrs. Holland & Hannen, was 
erected in 1888 and 1889 for Messrs. Pilkington 
Bros., glass manufacturers, by Messrs. Francis 
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Chambers & Son, as architects. The frontage 
of this warehouse is about 82 ft., the river wall 
going to a depth of 30 ft. below the average 
high water level, the basement floor being 
about 6 ft. below high water level. In 
excavating for the foundation, the strata passed 
through was made ground 12 ft., wet mud, 
dirty gravel,-old piles and previous founda- 
tions, shells and silt, lastly, clean ballast. In 





order to build the river wall, a coffer dam 
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was formed by driving in two rows of 12 in. 
by I2in. pitch pine sheet piling 6 ft. apart. 
The piles were strapped together and the 
rows securely laced together with iron ties. 
The space between the sheeting being filled in 
with clay puddle, and the whole construction 
firmly shored from the ground at the back. A 
shield was provided in the dam at shore level 
as a precautionary measure for draining off, as 
the tide receded any sudden rush of water that 
might have accumulated within the dam through 
extraordinary flood or other tides. In_ this 
instance the whole area of the basement, occu 
pying between 15,000 and 16,000 square feet 
was excavated at the same time. A deep sump 
hole was formed, and a steam chain pump 
kept constantly going to keep the excavation 
clear of water until the permanent river wall 
was constructed. It may be interesting to 
note that while getting out these excavations, 
the old Kentish rag foundations of Baynard’s 
Castle, which occupied the site in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, were discovered. 

The river wall of Brook’s Wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, was built tide work by Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen. A sound foundation was 
obtained at a depth of 14 ft. below the level of 
the shore, but no record has been kept of the 
class of soil passed through. The excavation, 
concrete, footings, &c., were carried out in 
short lengths, as in underpinning, during the 
time the tide was out, and the work done was 
carefully covered up or cased in before the 
water reached it. The casing of brickwork, &c., 
was in no way watertight, but was sufficient 
to prevent the washing action of the tide. 
This is an economical method of constructing 
a river wall, but of necessity rather slow, 
and can only be adopted in particular cases. 
In 1880 the same firm constructed a quay 
wall to their own property in Nine Elms-lane. 
The length of wall was about 100 ft. and 
height about 18 ft.; this was also carried 
out tide work as in the previous case, but is 
constructed entirely of Portland cement con- 
crete. This isa very inexpensive form, costing 
between £4 and £5 per foot run complete. 
A diagram is also given (see lithograph sheet) 
of the river. wall in front of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Albert Embankment, designed by Mr. 
Henry Currey. 








Mr. Matt Garbutt proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Walmisley for his excellent paper—one 
of the fullest papers that had been read in that 
room. The paper, which could not be dis- 
cussed very well off-hand, was especially 
interesting just now, for their attention had 
recently been directed to sundry very interest 
ing failures. In his opinion they might expect 
other failures in the future, and it was quite 
time that architects made up their minds to 
give their first attention to structural require 
ments of a building as against the artistic. Mr, 
Walmisley had given figures as to the bearing 
power of soils, but he (the speaker) thought 
that, generally speaking, those figures were 
misleading when applied to small buildings 
Mr. Walmisley had referred to foundations 
carried down to a great depth, and no doubt 
when they were carried well down a greater 
weight could be put safely upon the soil than 
when the foundations were nearer the surface, 
because there was not the same chance of a 
lateral spread. In London buildings of a 
moderate size on clay, the weight ought not 
to be more than two tons per square foot. 
He had heard of cases of factory chimneys 
where the load did not exceed two and a- 
half tons, and yet settlements of a serious 
character had occurred. In the chimney 
which was illustrated, there was one objection : 
the inside lining was carried right up to the 
top, and so arranged that it could not expand 
without danger to the shaft. He knew a case 
of the inner lining being built with its upper 
edge confined by the brickwork of the outer 
shaft. The expansion of the lining lifted the 
upper part of the outer shell, so that, after the 
swaying caused by a gale, considerable lateral 
dislocation was found to exist at the level of 
the top of the lining. 

Mr. J. H. Shaw seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said that there were one or two little points 
which had occurred to him in actual practice, 
and about which he should like to ask Mr. 
Walmisley. In regard to concrete for keeping 
water out of foundations, would it be possible 
to keep water out with a sufficient thickness of 
concrete, without using asphalte, which was so 
expensive ? What thickness of concrete was 
sufficient to keep out water? Then as to piles. 





What material did Mr. Walmisley use for them ? 
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He (the speaker) had used both pitch pine and 
English larch (with the bark left on), and he 
had found larch cheaper, and it was more 
durable. In regard to floating buildings on 
concrete, instead of carrying the piers right 
down, that could be done if the walls were 
balanced properly, but if they were not the 
building would settle unevenly. He thought 
that it was better to sink down piers to a good 
foundation. 

Mr. Beresford Pite said that, in asking the 
lecturer a few questions, he would like to 
express their gratitude to Mr. Walmisley for 
his valuable and encyclopzedic paper. They 
would like to know the most economical form 
of foundation for, say, an ordinary house of 
two stories on a weak soil in the country. 
They would also like some hints as to damp- 
proofing behind underpinning of party walls 
to keep out water. In one case, aided by a 
good builder, he had succeeded in doing it in 
slate and cement, but he doubted if that would 
be always possible, and he would be glad to 
hear of another and better material ; builders 
sometimes said they could not do it in that 
material. Then, could the lecturer recommend 
a properly elastic and safe damp course? And 
was it advisable to build the abutting walls 
of a tower in a groove, in order to avoid 
what happened at the Imperial Institute, where 
the heavy tower dragged and caused a cavity 
between itself and the main building? Then 
as to the advantage of a concrete table ; why 
should they not level down to the required 
point and at once put inthe table? If the 
tenacity of the concrete was what Mr. 
Walmisley had said, surely the advisability of 
putting heavy legs in certain positions under- 
neath the table seemed to be.doubtful. As 
regards water passing through concrete, surely 
it was not a question of thickness, but of quality. 
If water would pass through 6 in. of concrete, 
it would pass through 6 ft. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said, in answer to Mr. 
Pite, that if they put a table of concrete on a 
very bad made soil the weight might cause 
it to move bodily, and that was one reason 
for carrying down legs. The paper they had 
heard that evening was one of the most 
valuable which had been read in that room, 
though it was one that could hardly be dis- 
cussed without having been previously read 
and studied. The importance of knowing 
something about the site of a building before 
it was commenced was shown in the case of 
the great new church in Paris on the hill of 
Montmartre. Having collected a large sum of 
money for the erection of the church, when 
they began to dig for the foundations they 
found that the ground was soft, loose stuff, and 
the money which was thought to be sufficient 
for building the church had all to be spent ona 
large number of !concrete pillars, which were 
carried down some 6oft., and fresh subscrip- 
tions had to be appealed for. That, he thought, 
was a very good practical illustration of the 
necessity of knowing the character of the 
ground before the building was erected. 

Mr. E. Greenop said, as to the necessity of 
having test holes dug, he knew of a case where 
a number of holes were made. The first gave 
ashes, and others gave spent lime, sweepings 
from house floors, Australian meat tins, &c. 
The borings were then given up, but the site 
was treated as follows :—A raft of concrete 
18in. thick only was put in, and underneath 
that about 18 in. of hard core as large as 
possible, old paving stones, &c. The ground 
was previously rolled as hard as possible, and 
it had answered well with some 700 or 800 tons 
upon it. Peat, as Mr. Walmisley had said, was 
avery treacherous soil. In the case of a build- 
ing where a failure had taken place he dis- 
covered that it rested upon peat, which was as 
greasy as butter, and the walls simply slid upon 
it. At Smithfield, at considerable distance from 
the surface, he had come across one of the old 
plague burying pits. For a thin raft of con- 
crete, where expense had to be considered, he 
had found it weli to put in old steel tram rails, 
which could be obtained for about 60s. a ton. 
In regard to the piers which Mr. Walmisley 
referred to, with an arch placed between them 
to carry the walls, he suggested rolled joists 
put on the top of the piers, and then filled 
in with concrete instead, thereby obviating 
‘ thrust. 

_Mr. E. Olander, engineer, G.W.R., Pad- 
dington, said that while engaged some years 
ago in constructing the viaduct for the Metro- 
politan extension of the London, Chatham, and 
vover Railway, near the bridge which crosses 





over which the traffic had been running about 
three months, collapsed. The contractors, 
Messrs. Peto & Betts, were anxious to dis- 
cover the cause of the failure, and after a good 
deal of expense and excavation, they discovered 
that the blue clay on which the piers of the 
viaduct rested had a water seam at an angle 
nearly parallel with the railway. It was in con- 
sequence of that water seam that the blue clay 
at the top, with the superincumbent weight of 
the viaduct and the trains, was shifted, and 
that the collapse occurred. He had come 
across other cases where the blue clay had had 
a water seam of # in. or 3. in. thick. In regard 
to carrying out cylinder work for bridge piers 
in rivers, he thought it was necessary to be 
very particular in obtaining reliable borings. 
He had himself been concerned in sinking 
cylinders for a bridge on unreliable data in 
respect to borings; the consequence being 
that some of the cylinders had to be carried 
down 40 ft. and 50 ft. below contract 
depth. With regard to holding-down bolts 
on to cast-iron columns, he had adopted a 
method which was, no doubt, very common 
now. Instead of the old-fashioned holding- 
down bolts, he surrounded the base of the 
column, which had a large flange, with cement 
concrete. Holding-down bolts had to be built 
into concrete or brickwork, and each bolt 
should pass through a wooden template, giving 
much trouble to adjust properly. 

Mr. A. S. Flower remarked that what had 
been said about plague pits reminded him of 
an occasion when, in underpinning a wall 
not far from where they then were he had 
come across a quantity of bones which, it 
Was supposed, were human. He collected 
some of them and took them to the Natural 
History Museum, where he was told they were 
ox bones. They had, in fact, ome upon the 
site of an old slaughter house. As an illustra- 
tion of how the alarming nature of an incident 
might vanish, he might mention the case of a 
certain house, in the basement of which water 
kept coming in from under the party wall. 
The cause of the trouble could not be discovered 
at first, but was generally attributed to an 
underground spring, and he anticipated a good 
deal of trouble and expense ; but, fortunately, 
he got the idea from Mr. Rogers Field, who had 
drained the adjoining house, that there might 
be a leakage in the water pipes in that house. 
This proved to be the case. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that he would have liked Mr. Walmisley 
to have said more about the shrinkage of clay, 
and also to have dealt with more ordinary sites 
than those of great warehouses, &c. In the 
suburbs of London, a considerable amount of 
damage was done during a dry summer to 
houses which were built on slight foundations. 
The shrinkage of the clay did an enormous 
amount of mischief. He would also have 
liked to have heard a little more with regard to 
the treatment of sites by the riverside, on the 
principle ot gridiron foundations. More iron 
was being introduced into riverside foundations 
than formerly, and the old pile system had 
been quite done away with. It was interesting 
to know that three bridges remained—London, 
Waterloo, and Westminster bridges—which 
were constructed upon wooden piles ; and 
judging by the time previous bridges had 
lasted he supposed that these three would not 
last more than another fifty years, which was a 
pity. The bridges that were built now, if 
not so good in design, would last longer, he 
believed, as the foundations were put in ona 
better system. 

The vote of thanks having been put and 
carried unanimously, 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley, in reply, said in regard 
to keeping water out of foundations as much 
depended upon the quality of the cement 
used as upon the thickness of the concrete 
adopted. As to the material for piles, he had 
used pitch pine largely; it could be got in 
long lengths and fairly square in section. As 
to the most economical form for founda- 
tions, a great deal depended upon position 
and circumstances ; it would be impossible to 
lay down atypical form that would apply in 
every case. As to a damp-proof course, no 
doubt it could be obtained with slate and 
cement, but in extensive buildings subject to 
heavy pressure, lead courses or possibly an 
asphalte lining would be essential. As to 
whether it was advisable to have a groove in a 
high tower in the case of settlement, he certainly 
thought it was advisable to have a straight joint 
in a tower where the pressure on the founda- 


tne Clapham-road, two or three of some arches | tion produced by that tower, was greater than 
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the pressure produced by the building adjoin. 
ing it, upon either side. In the case of the 
Barrow Town Hall’ there was a settlement 
with the introduction of huge cracks in the 
side walls through not having had a straight 
joint all the way down. Wherever there was 
greater pressure on one part of a foundation 
than another, it was necessary to make this 
provision. In regard to the suggestion that 
an increased thickness for the raft of con. 
crete should be provided in order to dispense 
with the use of legs, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Statham, the pillars or legs were 
introduced to prevent bodily movement down. 
wards. It was necessary to have such legs 
under the points where the principal weights 
came. He thought the suggestion for a concrete 
lintel from pier to pier in the place of brick 
arches was feasible. The remarks of Mr. 
Olander were interesting, and his method of 
burying the base of a column in concrete was a 
good one where there was a downward pres- 
sure only to be met. Butin the case he (the 
speaker) mentioned of the Carlisle Market the 
roof columns were anchored down to a con- 
crete foundation, and the bolts came into 
tension. In such cases of tension produced by 
lateral wind pressure, it was well to introduce 
the metal to take that tension. In regard to 
clay and its shrinkage, in one part of his paper 
he drew attention to some houses in the 
Midlands, where clay came to the surface and 
the sites cracked. This was the case at Den- 
mark Hill, as described in the paper. He had 
not referred to the question of gridiron founda- 
tions as applied to new premises on the 
Victoria Embankment, because Mr. Ellis, the 
architect of the Daily Mail buildings, where 
this method had been adopted, intended to 
read a paper on the subject himself. In regard 
to the length of time the three bridges men- 
tioned by the chairman would last, he thought 
there was no need to fear that with their deep 
foundation they would give way in fifty years’ 
time. 


List of Officers, 1898-99. 


The Chairman then read the report of the 
scrutineers appointed to deal with the voting 
papers in the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year. The number of sealed envelopes 
sent in was 292, and the number of valid voting 
papers was 285. The result of the election is 
as follows :— 

President, Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne ; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. P. J. Marvin and A. S. 
Flower ; committee, Messrs. R. S. Balfour, 
H. O. Creswell, Beresford Pite, T. W. Aldwinkle, 
junior, W. A. Pite, W. H. Seth-Smith, Banister 
F. Fletcher, A. H. Hart, Matt Garbutt, and 
H. A. Satchell; hon. treasurer, Mr. Hampden 
W. Pratt ; hon. librarian, Mr. C. H. Freeman ; 
hon. secretaries, Messrs. E. H. Sim and G.B. 
Carvill. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, Messrs. 
E. Greenop, W. W. Biss, A. Smithers, Ci 
Brodie, T. C. Yates, W. A. Jeckells. 

Mr. Beresford Pite then proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his services 
during the past year. Mr. Pratt had done 
more than any other President within living 
knowledge, for he had visited all the classes of 
the Association, had kept himself in touch with 
the Studio, and had sacrificed a great deal of 
his time most generously for the good of the 
Association. They were consequently in 4 
healthier state than ever, and it would befound 
when the annual report was issued that their 
finances and classes had flourished. They 
owed a hearty vote of thanks to their — 
and hard-working President for the admirable 
manner in which he had performed his duties. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, President-elec’, 
said he desired to cordially second and a 
support the vote of thanks. A more thoroug “4 
business man than Mr. Pratt had, he thougn', 
never been on the committee, and in yen 
to his duties as President they must not — 
that’ Mr. Pratt had also acted as the! 


Treasurer. F ; 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, ; 
oor. Pratt, in reply, said he had —. 
more than his predecessors in that preg a 
endeavour to advance the interests fe) dhe 
Association to the best of his ability, a wil 
had endeavoured to keep in close touc the 
all the work of the Association by visiing 1.0 
classes and the Studio, and by attending 
Visits. . 
On the motion of Mr. E. Howley ke 
seconded by Mr. G. B. Carvill, a vote 0 
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was accorded to the members of the retiring 
committee. 

Mr. F.G. F. Hooper proposed, and Mr. E. 
Howley Sim seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pratt as treasurer, and this having been agreed 
to, the Chairman briefly replied. 

On the motion of Mr. B. F. Fletcher, 
seconded by Mr. Matt Garbutt, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the librarians, Messrs. C. H. 
Freeman and E. W. M. Wonnacott, coupled 
with thanks to Mr. Wonnacott for his services 
as lanternist. 

Other votes of thanks were cordially passed 
to the hon. secretaries, Messrs. Sim and Car- 
vill ; to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the use of their Meeting-room for the 
ge of the Association ; to the Visitors of 
ee School of Design ; and to the Technical 
+ eg el gr for the facilities granted to 

in i 
feecustaee connexion with workshop 

a meeting then terminated. 

he Annual Dinner of the Association took 
Place on Thursday at the Holborn Restaurant. 


BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE FOR 

‘DES F d HUDDERS- 

Pee the invitation of the Master Builders’ 
Edwin a of Huddersfield, recently, Councillor 
Tete ee President of the Halifax Building 
ge Migs. = accompanied by his secretary, 
Adwiesine, Dalzell, gave an address on “ The 
Pe ity of Forming a Building Trades Ex- 
aiene aah eetabeld.” The meeting decided to 
deputats an exchange. Votes of thanks to the 
1on were passed. The Exchange at Halifax 


how 
Keighley, on 300 members; Bradford, 600; and 
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Sllustrations. 





NEW FREE CHURCH AT THE KELVIN, 
GLASGOW. 


mI HE site of this churchiis the steep bank 
ia bey) «on the north side of the River Kelvin, 
ig.6 where Belmont Bridge crosses it. 
The floor of the church is at the level of the 
bridge, from which is its main entrance. 
Access to the hall below it, and also to the 
church, is from a road running under the 
road which continues the traffic of the bridge 
northwards. This lower road leads to the 
district on the east, where there is a mis- 
sionary congregation, for which the new build- 
ings are intended, under the care of the Free 
College Church. 

The style of the buildings is Scotch fifteenth- 
century Gothic, which has many of the features 
of French Gothic of the:same period, due to the 
closer connexion of Scotland at the time with 
France than with England. The design of the 
crown on the tower is modified from the 
crowns of St. Giles, Edinburgh, and of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. The interior is arranged 
with a view to good acoustics. Arcades of stone 
piers and arches divide the nave from the low 
aisle on the south and form a transept con- 
taining a gallery on the north. The apse is 
groined with stone ribs and filling in of con- 
crete. 

The church will be built of the red stone 
now generally used in Glasgow, which retains 
its colour better in the atmosphere of the city 












—— 


than the white stone which formerly was 
generally used. 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson is the architect. The 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 





SHOREDITCH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuis library, which has been recently opened, 
is situated in Pitfield-street, Hoxton. It formsa 
part of the extensive scheme of the Shoreditch 
Vestry, comprising electric lighting station, 
dust destructor, and public baths. 

The materials used for the elevations are red 
bricks and buff terra-cotta dressings with tiled 
roofs. The whole of the floors are of fireproof 
construction. The heating is by exhaust steam 
derived from the engines of the electric lighting 
station. Plans of the floors are appended. 

Mr. H. T. Hare is the architect. The draw- 
ing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 





ILLUSTRATIONS TO PAPER ON 
FOUNDATIONS. 


Two of our lithographic sheets are devoted 
to reproductions of some of the illustrations to 
Mr. Walmisley’s important paper on “ Founda- 
tions as Applied to London Buildings,” read at 
the Architectural Association last week, and 
printed in full in this issue. 

The sections of arches and piers of London 
and Waterloo Bridge, showing the piling in the 
foundations, though they give nothing that is 
new to engineers and architects, may be of 
interest to students who heard the paper, as 
also the representation of the construction of 
the centres for these large arches. 

The other sheet contains diagrams made 
specially by Mr. Walmisley for his paper ; they 
are all referred to in the course of the paper. 


_ 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DISCUSSION 
SECTION.—The thirteenth and last meeting of 
the present session of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association was held at 56, 
Great Marlborough-street on the 18th inst., Mr. 
Matt. Garbutt, Chairman of the Section, occu- 
pying the Chair. After the usual question time, 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle introduced the subject for 
discussion, viz. : “The proposed by-laws of the 
L.C.C. with respect to house drainage.” These 
by-laws had been prepared under powers given 
by Section 202 of the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855. An anomalous state of affairs 
existed, because, under Sections 75 and 76 of 
the same Act there were many and diverse 
regulations in force in the different vestries of 
London, and it was very doubtful whether as 
by-laws these regulations could be rigidly 
enforced. The duties of enforcing and inter- 
preting them and dealing with all matters 
arising out of them were vested in the hands of 
the Medical Officers of Health, of whom it 
might be said that their estimate of their 
powers varied inversely as the square of their 
knowledge. To remedy this the L.C.C. had 
thought it advisable to adopt a uniform set of by- 
laws for the whole of London. Drafts of the 
laws had been put before the various sanitary 
authorities, and had been discussed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. 
Aldwinckle then took the by-laws seriatim and 
commented on each. By-law 2, dealing :with 
rain-water pipes, he thought unduly severe, as 
it precluded the method of discharging a 
vertical rain-water pipe over an open channel 
leading to a trapped gully about 1 ft. distant. 
He could not see any objection to allowing a 
rain-water head to takea bath or lavatory waste 
where convenient ; it prevented the possibility 
of the gully-trap being unsealed in dry weather. 
There was nothing in the by-laws to deal with 
surface water from yards or basement areas. 
By-law 3, as to materials for drains, was too 
general ; cement for jointing should be speci- 
tied to be cooled ; the neglect of this was the 
cause of many broken collars; “‘a suitable 
fall”? was too indefinite ; “ concrete not less than 
6in. thick” should also specify a minimum 
width. There was nothing to specify the 
proper jointing of iron pipes. Drains were 
only to be allowed under buildings where any 
other mode was impracticable. Who was to 
decide this? It might, under circumstances, 
be practicable, but it cost three or four 
times as much. All drains under build- 
ings should be of iron, ventilated at each 
end. In By-law 5, dealing with inspection 
chambers, a minimum thickness of walls 
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should be specified. There was nothing to say 
what should be done in the case of a house 
having no forecourt or basement. Was the 
inspection chamber to go under the public 
pavement or in the rear of the building? By- 
law 6, dealing with ventilation of drains, allowed 
two alternative systems, but the second was 
only allowed if the first was impracticable. 
Surely one should be allowed to choose which. 
There was a serious element of danger in low- 
placed inlets. In By-law 8 an important altera- 
tion in respect to soil-pipes was to be noticed. 
A soil-pipe need only be placed outside a build- 
ing “wherever practicable.’ Only drawn 
lead and cast-iron pipes were allowed ; but 
why was wrought-iron not included ? Having 
dealt with the remaining laws, referring to anti- 
syphonage pipes, slop sinks, the maintenance 
of drainage, penalties, &c., Mr. Aldwinckle 
concluded his paper by remarking that 
apparently these by-laws were intended to 
apply only to new buildings, but in his opinion 
they should also apply to the redrainage of old 
buildings. They should also contain some 
provision as to the depositing of plans. If 
these by-laws become law they would do 
away with much confusion and difficulty, 
and would confer a blessing on the archi- 
tect, and in due time on the whole of London. 
The discussion was carried on by Messrs. 
Satchell, Jacob, Strange, and Crawfurth Smith. 
Mr. Max Clarke said the subject was a more 
important one than many seemed to think. 
Under the Act of 1862 the Vestries had 
made regulations for house drainage, or 
they had not, just as had pleased them. The 
L.C.C had made by-laws under the Public 
Health Act of 1891, dealing with sanitary work 
above ground, but they had delayed making 
regulations for drainage underground. These 
by-laws had been in print a considerable time, 
and had been discussed by sanitary authorities 
and other bodies. They had now been sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, and as 
there seemed to be a little friction in that 
quarter, it would probably be a considerable 
time before they were approved, and became 
law. Mr. Clarke said he objected to by-laws 
which would bind one to particular methods 
for perhaps twenty years. He believed that in 
twenty years present methods would be obso- 
lete. They should have a wider scope. Was it 
proper that similar hard and fast by-laws 
should apply to the West End and a neigh- 
bourhood like Clapham? He objected to any 
subsoil drainage going into the soil drain in the 
method described in the by-law. Six months 
of the year. there would be no water in the 
traps. The system of ventilation given in the 
by-laws was bad. A mica flap was useless in 
six months.* The Chairman, in summing up, 
said there was much to be said against the 
L.C.C. making by-laws for the whole of 
London. The different districts required dif- 
ferent treatment. By-laws should allow scope 
for improved methods. For iron pipes a 
properly-made rust joint was better than lead. 
The election of officers for the ensuing ses- 
sion then took place, with the following result : 
Chairman, Mr. H. J. Leaning ; Vice-chairman, 
Mr. Bonner Hopkins ; Secretaries, Messrs. C. 
H. Strange and C. V. Johnson. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRE- 
LAND.—The following is the list of committee 
and officers elected for the session 1898-9 :— 
President, Mr. J. Howard Pentland, R.H.A.; 
vice-presidents, Mt. Joseph Holloway and Mr. 
George Sheridan ; committee, Messrs. H. All- 
berry, F. Batchelor, T. Coleman, T. E. Hudman, 
A. I. McGloughlin, L. O'Callaghan, Cecil Orr, 
R. C. Orpen, and M. J. Tighe ; hon. treasurer 
and registrar, Mr. F. G. Hicks, 5, St. Stephen’s- 
green ; hon. librarian, Mr. Joseph Geoghegan ; 
hon secretaries, Mr. R. M. Butler (Dawson 
Chambers, Dublin) and Mr. A. W. Moore (183, 
Gt. Brunswick-street, Dublin); hon. auditors, 
Mr. T. F. Slevin and Mr. J. W. Boucher. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on the 16th inst. in the new 
offices of the Law Library, Cook-street, Mr. 
W. E. Willink :(President) in the chair.—The 
annual report, read by Professor Simpson 
(honorary secretary), stated that the present 
membership was 131, compared with 121 last 
year, The Council was pleased to state that 
the increase in the number of members attend- 
ing the meetings referred to in last year’s report 
had been fully maintained, and it was hoped 
that more of the younger members might be 
induced to read papers and join in the dis- 
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cussions. The report, as well as the financial 
statement, read by Mr. Dod, were passed. 
There is a balance in hand of 25/. in favour of 
the Society’s funds, and of 42/. in regard to the 
library account. The following officers were 
then re-elected :—President, Mr. W.E. Willink, 
M.A. ; vice-presidents, Mr. W. Owen and Mr. 
J. Woolfall ; joint secretaries, Professor F. M. 
Simpson and Mr. Arnold Thornely ; honorary 
treasurer, Mr. James Dod; and _ honorary 
librarian, Mr. J. W. Blakey. The new council 
consists of the following :—Fellows, Messrs. 
C. J. Anderson, H. L. Beckwith, J. W. Blakey, 
T.E. Eccles, Henry Hartley, William Owen, J. 
Woolfall ; Associates, Messrs. F. E, P. Edwards 
and E. P. Hinde. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of this Association, held on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th inst., at the rooms in Sack- 
ville-street, Mr. J. Chalkley Gould in the chair, 
a paper by Mr. Cann Hughes, on “the Parish 
of Gressingham, co. Lancs.,” was read by Mr. 
Rayson, Vice-Treasurer, and illustrated by 
photographs. Gressingham is situated about 
seven miles from the old county town of 
Lancaster, in a neighbourhood rich in archzo- 
logical remains. In the belfry of the church of 
Claughton, close to the ancient Hall of the 
same name not far from Gressingham, is 
preserved the oldest dated bell known in 
England. The author in the course of his 





researches observed no _ fewer than six 
forms of spelling the word “Gressing- 


ham,’ and in the Domesday Survey the 
township appears as Gersictone; it formed 
part of the Saxon manor of Wiletune, belong- 
ing to Earl Tosti. The church of Gressingham 
is frequently mentioned in the Chatters, as set 
forth by Mr. Roper in his “ Materials for the 
History of the Church of Lancaster,” which is 
the mother parish ; and a curious local tradi- 
tion exists that for many centuries the wax 
candle ends from the church of Lancaster were 
the perquisites of the incumbent of the 
daughter church at Gressingham. The church 
is dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, and 
consists of nave, chancel, north aisle at west 
tower, and is unainly of the Perpendicular 
style of architecture, although there are por- 
tions of the ancient Norman church existing— 
in particular,ia fine south doorway, of three 
arches, recessed in the thickness of the wall. 
Over the door on the south side is a portion 
of a quaint old organ of diminutive size, 
which once did duty in the service of the 
church. The earliest curate of Gressingham 
of whom the author could find any trace, was 
one John Fawcett, whose will was found at 
Richmond in 1590, the will being preserved at 
Somerset House. The parish records mention 
several of the Ministers during the Common- 
wealth period, one of whom is quaintly called 
the “painful minister,” meaning painstaking. 
There are many old houses and halls, most of 
which are now farmhouses, in the immediate 
neighbourhood and in the village of Gressing- 
ham. Near the Vicarage is a cell, once the 
residence of a hermit, and still retaining its 
ancient windows. In the discussion on the 
paper it was remarked that the right to the 
candle ends of the church of Lancaster was no 
insignificant item in those days, considering 
that they were of wax, and that the manufac- 
ture was restricted to certain persons under 
heavy fine for infringement of their right. 


+>+ 
COMPETITIONS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON NEW WORKHOUSE.—The 
documents with regard to the competition for 
designs and plans for the new workhouse, at 
New Cross, Wednesfield, have been issued by 
the Workhouse Committee of the Wolver- 
hampton Board of Guardians. It has been 
decided not to have an open competition for 
the appointment of architect, but that the com- 
petition shall be limited to three architects, to 
be selected by the Guardians, who are recom- 
mended to select Messrs. Magnall & Little- 
woods (of Manchester), Mr. W. Doubleday 
(of Birmingham), and Messrs. Marshall & 
Turner (of Nottingham), to compete, on the 
terms that the author or authors of the designs 
and plans selected by the Guardians have the 
appointment of architect at the usual fee of 
5 per cent. upon the outlay authorised. by the 
Guardians, to include all fees and extras, and 
that each of the other two competing archi- 
tects be paid a sum of Icol, for their fees and 
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petition for a Town Hall for Oundle, as q 
Diamond Jubilee Commemoration, the design 
bearing motto “Nene” was selected. This 
was by Mr. J. B. Corby, F.S.L., of Stamforg 
There were nine sets of designs submitted, 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


AT the Surveyor’s Institution on Wednesday, the 
Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act 
1884, sat to hear an appeal by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Sons, under Section 42 (ii.) of the Act, on behalf of 
Mr. Charles Gillett, against disapproval of and the 
refusal of the London County Council to sanction 
(in the exercise of its powers under Section 42) 
certain plans dated March 29, 18098, for the erection 
of two blocks of dwelling houses, not abutting upon 
a street, and adapted to ‘be inhabited by persons of 
the working class, at the rear of Nos. 293 to 315, 
Hornsey-road, with a gateway entrance approach, 
12 ft. wide, between Nos. 303 and 305. The 
members of the Tribunal sitting were Messrs, A, 
Cates (chairman), Hudson and Penfold. 

Mr. A. F. Wootten, barrister (instructed by Messrs 
Lawrence & Sons) appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. Seager Berry, from the Building Act Depart- 
ment of the London County Council, for the 
respondents. 

Mr. Wootten said that, on looking at the terms of 
the Council's refusal, he was really at a loss to 
ascertain the precise grounds upon which the appli- 
cation had been refused. The application as origi- 
nally framed on behalf of Mr. Gillett, contained 
“two dwellings” as the description of the building 
scheme, but this was altered by the Council into 
“two blocks of dwelling houses.” That drove him 
to the conclusion that the Council objected to the 
plans because the proposed buildings were treated 
as “ houses” instead of “ blocks of houses,” and that 
on this ground the application did not come within 
the proviso. At both the rear and the front there 
were adequate open spaces, the height of the build- 
ing was the minimum prescribed by the Act for 
dwellings of this class. Mr. Wootten called 

Mr. W. M. Lawrence, architect of the proposed 
building, and he explained the details of the plans, 
It was, he said, proposed to erect two houses, 
named “ Mayfield House ”and “ Nightingale House,” 
which were adapted for occupation by several 
tenants of the working classes. 

Mr. Seager Berry elicited that three entrances to 
each building were provided for, and by these 
entrances access could be obtained to all parts of 
the buildings. He admitted that he had not obtained 
a certificate from the Superintendent Architect 
(under Section 46) officially determining which was 
the front and which was the rear of the proposed 
buildings. Witness explained that before that 
morning it had never becn suggested to bim that 
the rear and the front of the building should be 
officially determined. In fact, in his original plan 
he inserted the word “ rear” to what he regarded as 
the rear of the premises, and he certainly was under 
the impression that the Council had adopted his 
definition as to what was the rear of the buildings. 

Mr, Seager Berry asked the witness if he could 
give any instance of a street (or) way, 20 ft. wide, 
ending in a cul de sac. . 

Mr. Lawrence replied that he could not off-hand 
find one that had been made since the passing of the 
Act. 

Mr. Charles Ernest iClarke, clerk to the previous 
witness, was called to speak as to an interview with 
one of the iresponsible clerks in the Building Act 
Department, to whom he applied for information 
respecting the grounds upon which the application 
was refused. : 

Mr. Seager Berry submitted that evidence as to 
what a clerk at Spring-gardens might have said, 
was not admissible. 

Mr. Wootten urged that as they were not dealing 
with a jury, but a tribunal of experts, the statement 
of a person in authority under the Council would 
be of material assistance if not strictly in order. 

The Chairman ruled that they could not accept 
such evidence. 

Mr. Seager Berry, in stating the case for the 
respondents, said that as a general principle—as 
laid down by Part 5 of the Act—there should be 
means for a double current of air in the streets upon 
which a building abutted. In this instance they had 
buildings with three dwellings on each floor, so con- 
structed as to form, technically at least, one build- 
ing. Now, if the contention of the appellant _ 
upheld, there would be nothing to prevent Mr. 
Gillett from putting up off this 12 ft. way ten 
or adozen blocks. Fortunately, Parliament, fore- 
seeing that a man might ingeniously put up 
block after block behind, had safeguarded the 
Act by Section 46, which laid down that “in any 
case where it may be necessary the aoe 
tendent Architect shall determine which is ~ 
front and which is the rear of a building, such 
determination to be evidenced by a certificate. = 
person dissatisfied with such a certificate may “— 
to the Tribunal of Appeal.” He put it to the 
Tribunal that the space to be provided at the = 
of any premises could not be decided until it —_ 
settled which was the rear. In this case no certifi- 
' cate under Section 46 had been obtained. 
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Mr. Wootten contended that this point could not 
have been in the mind of the Council when they 
refused to sanction the plans. A reference to the 

rrespondence clearly showed this. He would 
it moreover, that his friend’s objection was 
tirel out of Court, and for this reason. The plans 
“pmitted bore the word “rear,” and, no objection 
having been taken at the time, the Council was now 
hound by these plaus in respect to the definition of 
front and rear. Section 46 obviously contemplated 
that in the case of disagreement as to definition of 
“rear,” the Superintendent | Architect should be 
appealed to. The Council did not intimate that it 
disagreed with the applicant's definition ; hence no 
necessity arose for obtaining the certificate ; and no 
necessity having arisen, the absence of a certificate 
could not be now urged against the appellant as 
fatal to his appeal. 

Mr. John Hebb, F.R.LB.A., Assistant Architect to 
the London County Council, was called for the 
respondents and gave the technical grounds upon 
which he reported adversely upon the application 
of the appellant. He considered that there was 
a colourable attempt to conform to the letter of the 
Act, while ingeniously contravening the spirit of it. 
No doubt at the time he considered the question of 
the front and rear ; but he was not called upon to 
report upon it. é ; 

Dr. Hamer, Assistant Medical Officer tu the 
London County Council, said that having inspected 
the site and studied the plans he considered the 
scheme most objectionable from a sanitary point of 
view. Put briefly, the scheme was to place blocks 
of buildings on a narrow strip of land, lying between 
the backs of two rows of houses, and to create, as an 
approach, a narrow passage way. All the con- 
ditions were against the free circulation of air. He 
feared that the erection of the dwellings would be 
prejudicial to health, and bring them with within 
the operation of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. 

After a brief deliberation the Tribunal dismissed 
the appeal, but made no order as to costs. 

Mr. Wootten asked the Tribunal to state a case as 
to the construction placed upon Section 46. 

The Chairman: We find against you on the 
merits. 

Mr. Wootten contended that the Tribunal could 
not find against him on merits, but only on law. 
Eventually, the learned gentleman was requested to 
make a written application to the Tribunal. 


—_——to he — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Chelsea Vestry 5,800/. for paving works and 
the construction of a river wall ; the Hammer- 
smith Vestry 17,575/. for paving works-and 
street improvements ; the Shoreditch Vestry 
19,400/, for the erection of working-class 
dwellings; and the Strand District Board 
2,400/. for paving works. 


Hanwell Asylum.—The adjourned report of 
the Asylums Committee stated that the Com- 
mittee had received a report from the Hanwell 
Asylum Sub-Committee, stating that the sum of 
41,0001. voted by the Council for the improve- 
ment works at the asylum would be exceeded 
by a sum of 26,300/. In the report of the 


a Committee, the following statement is 


“We fully appreciate the reagons offered by the 
engineers for delay in submitting reliable data, viz., 
the heavy and exceptional work put upon them in 
Connexion with the designing of the temporary 
buildings recently completed for 400 additional 
patients, the plans for these having to be prepared 
at great speed to meet the pressing exigencies of the 
ar for asylum accommodation, and which inter- 
i with the other work. We also recognise the 
re that the original estimate of the engineers, re- 
a “8 (as much of it did) to work most difficult, if 
no ta, to estimate, was liable to be exceeded 
pA - — named, 8, “gutting and making good 
se ui nes, extras due to foundations,’ also by 
ore rates of pay to workmen,’ ‘increase in 
— ae loss due to prolongation of job by 
one Strikes.’ These being ‘unknown quanti- 
pe "s not a matter of surprise that such excesses 
raps ave arisen. From the first it was strongly 
a lag the workmen would have to be em- 
py in close proximity to patients, it would 
ee undesirable to let the work to a 
Mpa Ag — would not be di- 

j control, iti i 
all through Gameien _ os addition to this, 


been Considerably hi 
completed amounts to 3 


for ninety-four beds, in 
number, 183 beds in the 
mitories will be abolished, 


“tion to the ordina 
ebjectionable basement dor 


and proper day-room accommodation which did not 
exist will be afforded for 750 patients. In conclu- 
sion, we may add that the Commissioners’ altera- 
tions were wholly by way of improvement of the 
scheme and for the benefit of the patients, and it can 
be safely stated that the cost of the work already 
actually carried out is not excessive, and that there 
is proper value for the money expended. We 
recommend—That the supplemental estimate sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee for the expendi- 
ture of 27,000/. for the alteration and improvement 
of the Hanwell Asylum be approved.” 


Mr. Beachcroft said that had the work been 
carried out by a contractor the additional 
expense would not have fallen upon the 
Council. 
Mr. Hubbard (Chairman of the Committee) 
said he did not think a contractor would have 
undertaken the work under a contract. 
Earl Russell said that no contractor would 
have undertaken to gut the buildings, the 
character of the construction of which was un- 
known, and replace them for a lump sum. 
The work would have been done under a 
schedule. 

The recommendation of the Committee was 
then agreed to. 


Smoke Consumption—The Public Control 
Committee reported that a considerable number 
of complaints had been received during the 
last few weeks of nuisance from smoke in 
various parts of the county, but principally 
from electric-light stations. The Council had 
no direct control over the smoke nuisance, the 
duty of enforcing the provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1891 resting with the various 
Sanitary Authorities. The Council had, how- 
ever, the power of acting in default, and the 
Council’s Inspectors had, therefore, been in- 
structed to report all cases which had come 
under their notice. They asked the Council to 
approve of their action. 

Sir H. Poland called attention to the nuisance 
arising from the volumes of smoke emitted by 
the river steamers. He pointed out that the 
inability of the owners to obtain smokeless coal 
was no answer to the requirements of the 
Smoke Abatement Act. He moved that the 
report be referred back with instructions to the 
Committee to draft a further letter dealing with 
this nuisance. This was seconded by Mr. 
H. L. W. Lawson, and, on a show of hands, 
agreed to. 


The Water Question—The Water Committee 
reported recommending the Council to suspend 
the standing orders, which provided that no 
legislative proposals should be submitted to the 
Council after the summer recess, so that if 
anything or‘nothing were done by the Govern- 
ment, the Council would be in a position to 
submit proposals to Parliament in the next 
session. 

The report was agreed to. 


District Surveyor for Fulham.—The report of 
the Building Act Committee contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

“We have considered as to what permanent ar- 
rangements it is desirable should be made for the 
proper supervision of the district of Fulham, 
rendered vacant by the retirement of Mr. A Moseley. 
We may point out that the district isin temporary 
charge of Mr. S. F.|Clarkson, District Surveyor for 
North Chelsea ; and, as he is a district surveyor of 
some standing, having been appointed in 1886, there 
appears to be no imperative necessity for haste in 
making permanent arrangements with regard to the 
district. Following the usual practice in such cases, 
we have considered whether any re-arrangement of 
this district in connexion with those adjoining is 
desirable ; and have come to the conclusion that in 
the circumstances no such re-arrangement should be 
made, atany rate at the presenttime. The district 
has for many years been the most remunerative 
of any. The amount of fees received has 
for the past twenty years averaged 1,750l. per 
annum, and the amount received in 1897 was just 
over 2,000/. It is probable that, as the vacant land 
becomes occupied by buildings, the amount of fees 
will decrease; but this will not in the ordinary 
couse be the case for some considerable time, and 
when it does occur a re-arrangement of districts 
may be found desirable. On the whole we think 
that the best arrangement that can be made at the 
present time is for the district of Fulham to be 
divided into two parts, and to be designated North 
Fulham and South Fulham respectively. If this 
course be adopted, a convenient dividing line 
appears to be that formed by the Fulham-road and 
the part of Fulham Palace-road from Fulham-road 
to Putney Bridge. The estimated amount of the fees, 
based upon the amount received during the last three 
months of: 1897, for North Fulham is 1,140l., and for 
South Fulham 8657. We think it probable that 
the amount. of the fees, together with the pros- 





pect of a re-arrangement of the districts at some 
future time, will induce gentlemen of some 





standing to accept the appointments on the terms 
laid down by the Council, including the provision 
that the appointees shall refrain from private prac- 
tice ; or it may be that some of the present district 
surveyors, in what we may call the poorer districts, 
may desire to be transferred to one of the two 
districts of Fulham. We recommend : (a) That the 
present district of Fulham be divided into two parts, 
to be designated respectively North Fulham and 
South Fulham; the former district consisting of 
that portion of the parish of Fulham situated north 
of Fulham-road and the part of Fulham Palace-road 
from Fulham-road to Putney Bridge, and the latter 
district of the portion of the parish south of those 
roads. (b) That applications be invited by public 
advertisement for the appointments, upon the terms 
laid down by the Council, of District Surveyor for 
North Fulham and South Fulham respectively ; and 
that all applications for the appointments do stand 
referred to the Building Act Committee, with instruc- 
tions to submit to the Council the names of the 
candidates whom the committee may consider most 
suitable for appointment as District Surveyors for the 
respective districts.” 


Mr. Beachcroft thought it very desirable that 
the Committee should consider the responsi- 
bilities, the duties, and. mode of remunerating 
District Surveyors. Unless he was assured 
that the Committee proposed to deal with this 
matter he should move that the recommenda- 
tions be referred back. 

Dr. Longstaff pointed out that a considerable 
time would expire before a scheme, such as 
that indicated, could be brought forward. In 
fact, the matter would not only involve fresh 
consideration, but an amendment of ithe Build- 
ing Act. Assuming that this would mean a 
delay of twelve months, or even two years, 
there would be serious administrative incon- 
venience if this appointment stood over. 

Mr. Howell Williams urged the consideration 
of the question of paying by salaries instead of 
fees. 

Mr. Davis, Chairman of the Committee, re- 
marked that before the. office of District Sur- 
veyor could be placed upon another basis the 
Committee would have to bring up a report 
dealing carefully with the circumstances. No 
doubt some step in that direction would be 
taken by the Committee before long. 

Mr. Beachcroft did not press the matter 
further, and the recommendations were 
adopted. 

The Building Disaster at Westminster.— 
—In reply to questions, Mr. Beachcroft said 
that, whatever the result of the inquiry might 
be, it would be found necessary to amend the 
Building Act. 

Fire Alarms.—The Chairman authorised the 
Fire Brigade Committee to make preliminary 
arrangements for the provision of 130 addi- 
tional fire alarms in various parts of the county. 

The Tramways Question.—The London Tram- 
ways Company having expressed in writing 
their willingness to hand over to the Council the 
whole of the profits derived from the working 
of the 2} miles of tramways which the Council 
decided last week to work themselves, if neces- 
sary, as from July 1, it was decided to accept 
the offer and to extend the period up to 
August 10, when the whole of the company’s 
lines fall into the Council’s hands. 

The Council adjourned, soon after 7 o'clock, 
until June 21. 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 


Lines of Frontage. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—A boundary-wall at 
St. George’s Schools, on the north side of South- 
street and Farm-street (Mr. P. A. Robson for the 
Board of Managers).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass porch at the 
entrance to No. 33, Fitzjohn’s-avenue (Mr. L. 
Solomon for Mr. A. Reitlinger).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—An oriel window, at the ground floor 
level, in front of No. 112, Sloane-street (Mr. T. H. 
Lyons for Mr. C. Sale).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A conservatory at No. 38, Rylett- 
road, to abut upon Ashchurch-terrace (Mr. T. 
Webster for Mr. A. Horstead).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A porch to the entrance of a block 
of residential flats on the west side of Langland- 
gardens at the corner of Finchley-road (Messrs, 
Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. E. A. Cave).—Consent. 








* Names of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated. 
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Islington, North.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. 151, Stroud Green-road (Mrs. E. 
Fitch).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. 117, Stroud Green-road (Mr. F. L. 
Pither for Dr. Brighouse).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—That the consent of the Council 
of May 3, 1898, to the erection of an open portico 
at the entrance to No. 18, Cromwell-place (Messrs. 
Langdale, Hallett, & Co. for the Union Bank of 
London, Limited), be modified by the omission of 
the words “ dedicated to and” in the aforesaid con- 
sent.—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—A one-story bay window in front of 
No. 104, West-hill, Sydenham (Messrs. T. Allen & 
Sons for Mr. W. Woods).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A bay window and an oriel 
window at No. 49, Harley-street, to abut partly 
upon Harley Mews, North (Mr. F. M. Elgood for 
Mr. W. H. Warner).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.t—A billiard-room in the fore- 
court of No. 212, Lambeth-road (Mr. G. Brittain for 
Mr. W. J. Hosking).—Refused. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.t—An iron and glass 
illuminated facia in front of the shops at Nos. 48 
and 50, Green-street, Bethnal Green (Mr. J. G. 
Needham for M. A. Gobetz).—Refused. 

Holborn.—A porch, and bay and oriel windows, 
in front of a block of proposed buildings on the site 
of Nos. 33 and 33a, Red Lion-square, and No. 11, 
Old North-street (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for Messrs. T. 
Millman & Co.)—Refused. 

Islington, East.—A one-story addition in front of the 
“ King’s Head” public-house, No. 126, Blackstock- 
road (Mr. F. Waghorn for the Camden Brewery 
Company.)—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—A two-story bay window at 
No. 6, Dawson-place, to abut upon Chepstowe- 
place (Mr. W. A. Pite for Dr. Basil W. Walker.)— 
Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A block of buildings with pro- 
jecting bay windows, &c.,at Hyde Park Gate, on 
the south side of Kensington-road, to abut also upon 
Palace Gate (Mr. B, Hosegood).—Refused. 

Kensington, Southt—An iron and glass covered 
way at the principal entrance to the De Vere Hotel, 
Hyde Park Gate (Mr. W. Graves for Mr. J. Crowle). 
— Refused. 

Lewisham.t—Houses with shops on the site of Nos. 
167 and 169, Stanstead-road, Forest Hill (Mr. A. 
Stuart for Mr. H. T. Holdron).—Refused 

Lewisham.t+—Twelve houses, with one-story shops, 
on the west side of Brockley-road between Beecroft- 
road and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
(Messrs. F. & W. Abbiss).—Refused. 

Paddington, North.—A one-story shop upon part 
of the forecourt of No. 2. Fernhead-road, Harrow- 
road (Mr. S. Barrett for Mr. W. G. Burge).— 
Refused. 

Peckham.t—One-story shops upon the forecourts 
of Nos. 753 and 755, Old Kent-road (Mr. E. Crosse 
for Messrs. W. Cooper, Limited).—Refused. 

Sirand.—An enclosed porch in front of No. 1, 
Cockspur-street, Pall Mall, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Limited).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—That the resolution of the 
Council of May 3, 1898, refusing sanction to the 
erection of a projecting sign in front of No. 16, 
Great Marlborough-street (Mr. W. D. Carie for 
Mr. T. Foakes) be rescinded ; and that the solicitor 
do discontinue the proceedings directed tobe taken 
in the matter.—Agreed. 

Width of Way. 

Newington, West.—An omnibus shed on the east 
side of Tarn-street (Mr. R. T. Kingham for the 
London General Omnibus Company, Limited).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Twelve houses on the western 
side of Webber-row, St. George-the-Martyr (Messrs. 
F. S. Brereton & Son, for the Trustees of Marshall’s- 
Charity).—Refused. 

Space at Rear. 


Southwark, West.—An iron fence on the open 
space at the rear of No. 166, Waterloo-road (Mr. P. 
H. Clarke, for Dr. E. Croker).—Consent. 

City of London.—That the Council, in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 41 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, do not permit the rebuilding of the 
White Horse public-house, No. go, Fetter-lane, at 
the corner of Norwich-street, with an open space 
not in accordance with the rules of that Act (Messrs. 
Cubitt & Collinson for Mr. W. Hyam).—Agreed. 

Deptford.—That the Council, in the exercise of its 
powers under Section 41 (1) (iv.) of the London 
Building Act, 1894, do not permit the erection of a 
shop, with a room over, at the rear of No. 2, 
Amersham-vale, New Cross, without an open space 
at the rear (Mr. L. Jacob for Mr. C. Leach).— 
Agreed. 

Extension above Diagonal Line. 


Chelsea.—That the Council do determine not to 
sanction the extension, above the diagonal line men- 
tioned in Section 41 of the London Building Act, of 
a portion of a proposed building—viz., a block of 
residential flats, to be erected on a site called 
Nos. 12 and 13, and part of Nos. 11 and 14, D'’Oyley- 
street (Messrs. Bourchier & Galsworthy for Messrs. 
W. Holt & Sons).—Agreed. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Whitechapel.—Certain deviations from the plan 


of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates 
to the proposed rebuilding of the “Artillery 
Tavern,” No. 1, Gun-street, Spitalfields (Messrs. 
Gardiner & Theobald for Mr. W. Rolfe).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Certain deviations 
from the plan certified by the District Surveyor, 
under Section 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
so far as relates to the proposed erection of a stable, 
with dwelling rooms and loft over, on the site of 
Nos. 42 and 43, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, at 
the corner of George-yard (Mr. H. Helsdon for Mr. 
J. Andrews).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


City of London.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out, for carriage traffic, of a new 
street between Fenchurch-street and Crutched 
Friars (for Mr. J. Dixon).—Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to the Rev. J. 
McAllister, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out, for carriage traffic, of a new street, 40 ft. 
wide, between Swingate-lane and King’s-highway, 
Plumstead Common.—Agreed. 


Height of Buildings. 


City of London.—Erection on the east and west 
sides of a proposed new street, between Fenchurch" 
street and Crutched Friars, of buildings to exceed in 
height the width of such new street (Messrs. Davis 
and Emanuel for Mr. J. Dixon).—Refused. 

City of London.—A building on the south side of 
Fenchurch-street, at the corner of a proposed new 
street between Fenchurch-street and Crutched 
Friars, of greater height than the width of such pro- 
posed new street (Mr. T. E. Collcutt for Lloyd's 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping).— 
Refused. 


Means of Escape at ToS of High Buildings. 


Strand.—That Messrs. White & Co. be informed 
that the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, is pre- 
pared to grant a certificate in respect of the means of 
escape in case of fire to be provided for the persons 
dwelling or employed on the sixth floor of a building 
proposed to be erected on the site of Nos. 34 and 
35, Norfolk-street.—Agreed. 

Strand.—That Messrs. White & Co. be informed 
that the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, is not 
prepared to grant a certificate in respect of the 
means of escape in case of fire to be provided for the 
persons dwelling or employed on the sixth floor of a 
building proposed to be erected on the site of Nos. 
4 and 5, Norfolk-street.—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Strand.—That the Council do approve of the 
plans submitted with the application of Mr. C. 
Stanley Peach for the St. James and Pall Mall 
Electric Light Company, Limited, for the construc- 
tion of a chimney shaft addition to the company’s 
generating station and works in Carnaby-street, 
Regent-street, St. James’s.—Agreed. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authority. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS USED IN LONDON. By 
F, R. Farrow. (British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee.) 

MANUAL TRAINING : WOODWORK. 
Ricks. (Macmillan & Co.) 

ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, FOR SCHOOLS, &C. 
By Martin A. Buckmaster. (Clarendon Press). 





By George 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. JOHN STARFORTH.—Mr. John Starforth, archi- 
tect, died on the 18th inst. The deceased gentleman, 
who was seventy-five years of age, was born in 
Durham, and was educated at the University of his 
native city. He went to Edinburgh as a youth, and 
entered the officeof Messrs. Burn & Bryce, architects, 
and served his apprenticeship there. Subsequently he 
began business on his own account. Among other 
buildings of importance with which his name is 
associated as architect are Dumfries and Galloway 
Royal Infirmary, Greenock Asylum and Poorhouse, 
Berwick Infirmary, Peebles Hydropathic, John Knox 
Memorial Institute, Eyre-place Church, London- 
road Church, Bonnington United Presbyterian 
Church, Moffat Parish Church, the first Kelso United 
Presbyterian Church, Nairn Parish Church, Holy 
Trinity Church, and Galashiels Free Church. In a 
national competition for the Edinburgh Prince Con- 
sort Memorial his design received the first place, but 
it was afterwards abandoned for the present eques- 
trian statue of the Prince in Charlotte-square. Mr. 
Starforth also gained the gold medal of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the best design for farm 
buildings. He was entrusted with the erection of 
many mansion houses in the Highlands and west of 
Scotland.—Scotsman. 

—_+t+--s4+——_ 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—On the 17th inst. 
the Lostwithiel Borough Council elected Mr. Robert 








certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 


W. Reed as their Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWs, 


NEW VESTRY, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, 
vestry has lately been built at the north Side of 
Bakewell Church. The vestry as now built is rok 
designs by Mr. Naylor, architect, of Derby, ang the 
masonry and building work has been carried oyt - 
Mr. T. Allsop, builder, of Bakewell. The buildin 
is of Stanton stone. The interior is 25 ft, me 
from east to west, and 17 ft. 6 in. from north rm 
south, and there is a movable screen to divide the 
parts to be used by the clergy and the choir, 

NEW CHANCEL, MAGHERAGALL ParIisH CHURCH 
LISBURN, IRELAND.—The consecration of the new 
chancel of this church took place recently. The 
seating accommodation has been increased by about 
sixty. A new vestry has been provided and a window 
inserted in the north wall, against which the former 
vestry stood. The new east window, which is jn 
three lights, has been filled with stained glass, from 
the design of the architect, Mr. G. L. W. Blount, of 
Belfast. The contract was carried out by Mr, 
Walter Law, builder, Moira. 

RESTORATION OF TOWER OF OWSTON CHURCH — 
On the 13th inst. the Church at Owston, near Don. 
caster, was re-opened after the restoration of the 
Norman tower. The architect was the late Mr. }, 
Loughborough Pearson, R.A., of London, and on his 
death the work was continued by his son, Mr. Frank 
Pearson. The builder was Mr. George Fisher, of 
Carcroft, and the clerk of the works, Mr. Bond, of 
Lincoln. The restoration consisted of taking down 
the top portion of the tower and all the west wall, 
with the exception of about 20 ft., and rebuilding it 
stone by stone, the old stones being replaced in their 
original positions. The whole of the Norman tower 
is built against the west side of the old Saxon nave, 

NEW ESTABLISHED CHURCH FOR DUNDEE.—The 
committee appointed by the Kirk Session of the 
parish of Mains and Strathmartine have now received 
plans of the proposed new church in Clepington- 
road, prepared by Mr.'Alexander Johnston, architect, 
These show a church with a nave fronting Cheping- 
ton-road and the corner of Neishfield-street, and an 
aisle to the west separated from the nave by stone 
columns and arches, and having two double tran- 
septs anda choir. It is proposed to at once proceed 
with the erection of the nave and aisle to seat about 
500. The plan also shows a vestry and hall, and as 
the congregation develops the transepts, choir, and 
other buildings will be added. 

NEW CHAPEL, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, CHELTEN- 
HAM.—The new chapel which has been recently 
erected on the south side of the sanctuary of All 
Saints’ Church, Cheltenham, has just been dedicated. 
The addition is from a design by Mr. H. A, 
Prothero (Messrs. Middleton, Prothero, & Phillott), 
Messrs. H. Martyn executed the carved work, and 
the builders were Messrs. Billings.  Stained-glass 
windows have been promised from designs by Sir 
Wm. Richmond. 

RE-OPENING OF MATLOCK PARISH CHURCH— 
On the roth inst. Matlock Parish Church was re- 
opened after extension and improvements. The 
work executed comprises new south aisle and tran- 
sept, enlargement of the organ, decoration and 
paving of the chancel. The accommodation is 
increased by about 130. The cost is about 1,500. 
The work was entrusted to Mr. E. H. Currey, of 
Derby, the masonry to Mr. W. Boden, Matlock, the 
joinery to Mr. W. Holmes, Matlock Bath, and the 
plumbing to Mr. A. R. Keeling. The stone 8 
supplied from the Tansley Moor quarries. 

CHURCH HALL, Diss.—The new Church Hall at 
Diss has just been opened. The hall, which is 
situated at the entrance to Mere-street, is about 
56 ft. inlength and 25 ft. in breadth, with open-tim- 
bered roof, and a floor laid with wood upon con- 
crete. Adjoining it are a committee-room and 
various offices. Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, Diocesan 
Architect, designed the building, which has been 
erected by Mr. Ludkin, of Banham. . 

CHURCH EXTENSION, IpswicH.—Steps are being 
taken to carry out the scheme of building y Sa 
church for the parish of St. John’s, Ipswich. ~e 
have been prepared by Sir Arthur Blomfie . 
Sons for a new church, holding 800 people, and ~ 
tender of Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of = 
Walsham, has been accepted. This amounts alto- 

ether to 7,1I9/. 
. CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, POULTON-LE-FYLDE, 
LANCASHIRE.—The foundation stone of a 
Congregational Church has just been wees 
Poulton-le-Fylde. The church is being erect me 
the designs of Mr. Andrew, architect, Preston, 4 
f 2,5001. -: 
pg sol CHURCH, MORRISTON, pornos 
SHIRE.—Eleven memorial stones have just been 
of the new Nazareth Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
Morriston. The contractors are Messrs eas 
Jones, Morriston, and the architect is woot ae 
Williams, Swansea, The cost of the church is 
ed at 1,600l. ° 
— CHURCH, PLUSCARDEN, N.B.—The —<— 
tion stone has just been laid of the ~ ape 
which is being erected about a quarter ai 
distant from the rains of the Priory of Plu Reid & 
The church, which was designed by — Priory 
Wittett, is in keeping with the design of pe ; 
itself, and is expected to cost, when complete¢, 
little over 1,500/. ~ N. 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, BARNACK, NORTH 
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Wesleyan Church for Barnack. Messrs. Hinson, 
yom nford, were entrusted with the contract for 
. iding. Plans of the building have been pre- 


the bui ; 
Mr. Wm. Hinson. 
ret eEGATIONAL CHURCH, UPNOR, KENT.— A 
w Congregational Church and Institute are being 
crocted in High-street, Upper Upnor. The archi- 
tect ig Mr. G. E. Bond, of Rochester, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. A. Turner. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BLACKWOOD, MONMOUTH- 
sHIRE.—The memorial stones of a new Wesleyan 
Church at Blackwood have just been laid. The 
architects of the building are Messrs. Rosser & 
Roberts, of Abercarn. : 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
BOLSOVER, DERBYSHIRE.—The Primitive Metho- 
dists of Bolsover are erecting a new church and 
school-rooms at the Town End. The edifice consists 
of a church to seat about 300, and schoolroom, 45 ft. 
by 26ft., with five class-rooms adjoining, 14 ft. by 
i1ft. each. The interior woodwork will be of pitch- 
ine, and the roofs of the church will be open, with 
pitch-pine timbers. The exterior is to be of pressed 
bricks, with stone dressings. Mr. W. J Morley, of 
Bradford and Harrogate, is the architect. The 
contracts for building have been placed with Mr. 
Oakley, of Bolsover (brick and slating) ; Messrs. 
Wilson, of Castleford (joiners’ work); Messrs Aves 
& Houfton, of Mansfield (plumbers’ work); and 
Messrs. Harland & Sons, Bradford (painting). 
New U.P. CHURCH, GARDENSTOWN, BANFF- 
SHIRE.—Estimates are being invited for the erection 
of anew U.P. Church at Gardenstown. The church 
is seated for 400. Owing to the fall in the ground 
towards the west, it has been possible to provide a 
hall capable of seating about 140 under the western 
end of the church with but slight excavation. The 
dimensions of the church, without projections, are 
63ft. 8in. from east to west, and 37 ft. from north to 
south, Mr. R. G. Wilson, Aberdeen, is the archi- 
tect for the new building. 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, ELMSWELL, SUFFOLK.—The 
foundation stones of a new Wesleyan church have 
been laid at Elmswell. The new building will be 
about 43 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. Behind the plat- 
form rostrum there will be a movable partition, 
which will be used to form a schoolroom at the far 
end of the building. The structure will be of red 
brick, with white dressings. Messrs. Eade & Johns, 
of Ipswich, are the architects. The builders are 
Messrs. Hogg & Son, of Coney Weston, near 
Ixworth. 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALTHAMSTOW.—The new 
Wesleyan Church on Church Hill, Walthamstow. 
has now been completed. The total cost, includ- 
ing the site, has been about 5,700/. The architects 
were Messrs. Gordon, Lowther & Gunton, of 
London. The building consists of nave, transepts, 
chancel, organ chamber, and three vestries, the 
seating accommodation being for 600. Itis built in 
red brick, with stone dressings. Schools have been 
erected alongside the church to accommodate 450 
children. 
PARISH CHURCH, HUTCHESONTOWN, GLASGOW. 
—The plans for this new church passed the Dean of 
Guild Court last month. The new church will be 
situated at the north-west corner of Rose-street and 
Rutherglen-road. The church is seated for 950, 
with a hall to accommodate 600 persons. The 
buildings include church, organ chamber, halls, 
vestry, session-house, library and committee rooms, 
kitchen, lavatories, &c. The estimated cost is about 
7,0001., exclusive of organ. The architect is Mr. 
Alex. Adam, Glasgow. 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BURSTWICK, 
NEAR HULL.—On the 12th inst. the stone-laying 
ceremony of the new Primitive Methodist Church at 
Burstwick took place. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. T. B. Thompson, of Hull, to provide a church to 
Seat 144 persons. The school-foom, which is 
divided by a movable screen, will seat about 100, 
and the class-room about 30. The total cost of 
the church, inclusive, will be about 1,000/. 
EXTENSION OF METHODIST CHURCH, SHEFFIELD. 
~Additions have just been made at John-street 
Church, Sheffield. The new accommodation consists 
of an infants’ school-room with gallery, four other 
class-rooms of good size, and two large assembly- 
Tooms, of which one will be for the Young Men’s 
Institute and the other for the Young Women’s 
Institute. A new staircase has been provided which 
connects the various rooms; also a large kitchen 
and boiler rooms ; and the upper part of the church 
has been extended, and the organ reconstructed in a 
Tecess, so as to give more space for the choir. All 
the premises have been modernised by the introduc- 
tion of electric lighting, the power being supplied 
by the Sheffield Electric Light and Power Company, 
Limited. The contract for the work of extension 
was let to Mr. John Morton. The architect was 
Mr. C. J. Innocent. 
. NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, ATTERCLIFFE, SHEF- 
ag school-chapel in Staniforth-road, Atter- 
Cliffe, has just been opened for the Wesleyans. The 
Wugol-chapel will accommodate 220 persons. Mr. 
th illiam Aspland, Handsworth, was the contractor, 
€ architects being Messrs. James & John Hard- 

castle, Woodhouse. 
r METHoDist EXTENSION, HORNSEY.—The memo- 
lal stones of church extension and new school 
_ been laid at the Middle-lane Wesleyan Church, 
Seer Plans have been prepared by Mr. W. H. 
y tor a suite of buildings comprising a church 





parlour, five class-rooms, infant school, and a 
lecture-hall, as well as the addition of 300 sittings 
in the church. The cost will be about 4,500l., and 
the contractor is Mr. F. D. Steed, of Holloway. 

NEW SCHOOLS, ST. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.—Some months ago a fire broke out in this 
College, and destroyed some of the buildings. These 
have just been rebuilt and opened. The present 
structure is 1oo ft. long by about go ft. wide : facing 
the east and north is the school-room. To the west 
and south is the boys’ library and reading-room, 
and over the library is a large dormitory. The 
whole structure, which is of granite, has been 
erected at a cost of about 4,o00/. Mr. Richard 
Caulfield Orpen was the architect, and the contract 
was entrusted to Mr. Henry Sharpe. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, BATLEY.—The opening of a 
new wing added to the Batley and District Technical 
School, to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. 
James Stubley, took place a few days ago. The 
building, which has been erected from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. H. B. Buckley, of Batley and Leeds, is 
of stone, and is uniform with the remainder of the 
Cambridge-street structure. 

BAPTIST SCHOOL, HUNCOTE, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
The memorial stone has just been laid of a new 
Baptist School at Huncote. A site was purchased 
adjoining the chapel, and the preparation of plans 
was placed in the hands of Mr. F. Clarke, architect, 
of Leicester. 

SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS, STOKE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—It has been decided to provide further and 
better accommodation in respect of science subjects 
at the Stoke Schools of Science and Art. It is in- 
tended to erect new buildings for science purposes 
over the ladies’ baths when the latter have been 
renovated. These will comprise rooms on the first 
floor for woodwork and pottery classes, and in the 
second floor a chemical laboratory will be established 
and master’s and lecture rooms provided. The 
architects in the matter are Messrs. Beckett & 
Lynam. 

NEW SCHOOL, ARDROSSAN.—Plans for the pro- 
posed new school to the south of the Castle Hill 
having been prepared by Mr. John Armour, jun., 
architect, Irvine, tenders were invited and received. 
The accepted estimates amount to about £5,230. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION, HUCKNALL TOR- 
KARD.—On the 16th inst., three memorial stones 
were laid of a building in course of erection for the 
accommodation of Sunday scholars at Bethesda 
Chapel (Methodist New Connexion). Plans were 
drawn by Messrs. Howitt & Moult providing room 
for 350 scholars, and the contract has been let to 
Mr. J. Whyatt. 

BOARD SCHOOL, SEACOMBE, CHESHIRE. — The 
erection of the new public elementary schools for 
the Poulton-cum-Seacombe School Board has now 
been commenced by the contractor, Mr. E. Gabbutt, 
of Liverpool. The buildings comprise a four- 
department school, and will accommodate 1,234 
children. The erection is being proceeded with 
under the personal supervision of the architects, 
Messrs. T. Mellard Reade & Son, of Liverpool. 

NEW BOARD SCHOOL, WOLVERCOTE, OXFORD- 
SHIRE.—A new Board School has just been opened 
at Wolvercote. Besides the school buildings the 
scheme also includes the provision of a residence 
for the master and mistress, and this has been 
erected on the north side of the school, the total cost 
of the whole being about 2,000/7. The building is of 
red brick and Bath stone dressings, and roofed with 
Broseley tiles. Mr. C. C. Robinson is the builder, 
and Mr. G. Castle the architect. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS, WEEDON, 
NORTHAMPTON.—The enlargement of these schools, 
which has been contemplated for some time, will 
take place during the Midsummer holidays. Messrs. 
Roberts’ tender has been accepted. Messrs. Law & 
Harris are the architects. 

NEW WING, SALISBURY SCHOOL.—A new wing 
has just been opened at Salisbury School. The 
additions which have been made comprise the 
building of entrances for the boys, and corridors 
communicating with the old part of the premises, 
four additional class-rooms, each about 22ft. by 
18ft., library and lavatory on the ground floor ; 
the great hall, 56ft. by 22ft., and another class- 
room. The dining-room has been extended 23 ft. 6in. 
on the first floor, above which are two floors of dor- 
mitories. A short staircase gives access from the 
ground floor to the rooms on the first floor. All the 
rooms and corridors, as well as those in the old 
part of the house, are now heated independently of 
the open fireplaces by hot-water pipes and radia- 
tors from a furnace in the basement, near which 
a boys’ changing room has been provided with long 
rows of pipes upon which to dry damp clothes. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Wort & Way, 
and the heating by Mr. Jno. Carter, the architects 
being Messrs. Harding & Son. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WOODFORD, ESSEX.—It is 
proposed to erect a cottage hospital at Woodford. 
The site selected occupies a corner position in 
Broomhill Walk, facing the Green. The plans pro- 
vide on the ground floor a male and a female ward 
with a nurse’s room between. Each ward will con- 
tain three beds, but the accommodation is sufficient 
for six beds each. In the female ward will be 
placed the children’s cots. An entrance porch leads 
to a central ball, with waiting-room adjoining, and 
close by is the operating-room. Opposite to the 
operating-room is the matron’s bed-room and sitting- 


room. The kitcher and domestic offices are placed at 
the rear. Beneath the kitchen are the coals and wood 
store, together with a heating chamber. The first 
floor provides for one male and one female paying 
patient, servants’ bed-room (two beds), nurses’ bed- 
room, bath-room, &c., and store-rooms. It is pro- 
posed to carry out the elevations in red brick with 
stone dressings and roofed with Broseley tiles. 
The architects are Messrs. T. Kingwell Cole and 
Kenneth Wood. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, ASHBY, LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
A new cottage hospital has been erected at Ashby, 
as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s record reign. 
The building has been erected on the north-east 
corner of the old cricket field, Leicester-road, and 
occupies a site of nearly a quarter of an acre. In 
front isa verandah with glass roof on iron girders 
and skylight bars; opening out of this is the main 
door leading into an entrance lobby and hall, with 
staircase for the upper floor. Right and left of the 
lobby are doors opening into the matron’s room on 
one side, and the nurses’ room onthe other. At 
each end of the hall are the doors opening into the 
female ward, and on the left into the male ward. 
Adjoining these are the lavatories, disconnected 
from the wards by cross-ventilated lobbies. The 
wards are constructed for four beds each, witha 
cubic capacity of 1,200 ft. of air space for each 
patient, with an occasional addition of an extra bed 
or child’s cot. Returning to the hall, on the left- 
hand side is the surgeon’s and operation room, and 
on the right a bathroom and stores ; from the halla 
central passage leads to the back entrance, with a 
kitchen and pantry on the right, and scullery on the 
left. A mortuary has been built on the extreme 
boundary on the eastern side of the premises.. The 
central block is carried up two stories, and contains 
three bedrooms for the staff, and occasionally one 
can be used for a separation ward. The front and 
sides of the building are faced with Whitwick hand- 
dressed bricks, with stone dressings, the roof 
covered with Broseley tiles. The plans and specifi- 
cations of the hospital were prepared by Mr. 
G. H. Lilley, Town Surveyor of Ashby, and the 
contract let to Messrs. W. M. Slater & Son, also of 
Ashby. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN CITY HOos- 
PITAL.—The City Hospital Committee of the Aber- 
deen Town Council met at the Hospital on the 17th 
inst. The Committee had under consideration the 
proposed extension of the administrative block at 
the hospital. Mr. Rust, City Architect, submitted 
amended plans showing accommodation for nurses 
and servants on the main block and also showing 
the extension of the north wing of the present 
reception block. The total cost of the extensions is 
estimated at 4,650/. The Committee generally ap- 
proved of the plans. 

ADDITIONS TO LOWESTOFT HOSPITAL.—On the 
17th inst. the new children’s wing at Lowestoft 
Hospital was opened. The new wing has been 
designed in character with the existing building, and 
is connected therewith by a covered way paved 
with tiles. The large ward is arranged for six cots. 
The floor is laid with polished maple blocks, and 
the walls finished with Parian cement. The ward 
is heated by means of Shorland’s central ventilating 
stove and is lighted by incandescent burners. There 
is also a smaller ward for two beds, with a separate 
entrance, so that, if occasion requires, it may be 
used as an isolation ward. There are separate lava- 
tories and bathrooms to the wards, and between 
them is a nurses’ duty room. The building was 
designed and erected under the personal supervision 
of Mr. W. J. Roberts, architect, of Lowestoft, and 
the builder is Mr. Bedwell, of Lowestoft and 
Carlton Colville. 

NurRsES’ HOME, WANDSWORTH.—The Nurses’ 
Home for the Guardians of Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union, to accommodate upwards of 
seventy nurses, and for which a competition was 
held last year, is about to be erected at the Infir- 
mary, St. John’s Hill, from the designs of Messrs. 
Lansdell & Harrison. 

EPILEPTIC HOMES, CHALFONT St. PETER.—A 
home for men, the Victoria House, has just been 
opened at Chalfont St. Peter, Buckinghamshire, 
and the foundation stones have been laid of two 
new homes, one for boys and the other tor girls. All 
three buildings are designed by Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams. The builder of the Victoria House is Mr. 
George Darlington, of Amersham. Messrs. Ruskin 
and Sons, of St. Albans, will erect the two children’s 
homes. 

WORKHOUSE, NOTTINGHAM.—Messrs. Hodson & 
Son, of Nottingham, have been appointed con- 
tractors for the foundations of this building. The 
total accommodation in the entire building repre- 
sents provision for 1,614, exclusive of members of 
the staff. Messrs. Marshall & Turner are the archi- 
tects, their plans being selected in competition. 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE’S NEW OFFICES, 
BURSLEM, STAFFORDSHIRE.—New offices for the 
Staffordshire Potteries Stipendiary Justice Com- 
mission have been erected in the Moorland-road, 
Burslem. They have been built from the plans of 
the late Mr. E. Penn, at a cost of 1,2001., exclusive of 
land and fittings, the contractor being Mr. J. J. 
Longden. 

INSTITUTE, CATRINE, AYRSHIRE.—The memorial- 
stone of the A. M. Brown Institute, Catrine, has 
just been laid. The institute has been given to the 








village, in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, 
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Baronial style, with a clock tower as its main ex- 
ternal feature. The accommodation provided will 
consist of a general reading-room, ladies’ reading- 
room, billiard-room, gymnasium, and games-room, 
in addition to which there will be baths for both 
sexes and a janitor’s house. 

NEw ALMSHOUSES, ROTHERHAM.—Four alms- 
houses have just been built on a site located off the 
Broom-road, Rotherham. Mr. J. E. Knight, of 
Rotherham, has been the architect, and Mr. S. L. 
Pilgrim, of Rotherham, the contractor. 

ORPHAN HOME, &C., HULL.—On the 12th inst. an 
infants’ home and a sanatorium were opened at 
Hull, The infants’ home provides accommodation 
for twenty-eight children under the age of seven 
years, and contains on the ground floor an entrance 
hall and staircase, playroom, dining-room, cloak- 
room, and separate lavatory arrangements for boys 
and girls, a sitting-room for the matron, kitchen, 
scullery, and the necessary store. On the first floor 
are two large dormitories, with bathroom, lavatories, 
and housemaid’s sink ; also the matron’s bedroom 
and two bedrooms for the servants. The hospital 
provides in the main building accommodation for 
six boys and six girls in separate wards, sitting-room 
and bedroom for the matron, bathroom, kitchen, 
stores, &c. The whole of the walls are finished in- 
ternally with Parian cement, and the floors of the 
wards are of maple. In the rear of the hospital and 
connected therewith by a covered way is a small 
ward for the isolation of doubtful cases, and to 
which is attached a nurse’s bedroom and the usual 
offices and a washhouse. Messrs. Darneley & Son 
were the contractors for the whole of the work, 
excepting mason’s work, which has been executed 
by Mr. J. W. Buttery, of Cottingham. Mr. Thomas 
Bayes has acted as clerk of works, and the buildings 
have been carried out from the plans and under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Bingley, architect, Hull. 

BANK AND SHOPS, DEWSBURY.—A bank, with 
offices, is to be erected from plans by Mr. John Lane 
Fox, architect, Dewsbury, in Northgate and New 
Bridge-street. From the eastern end of the bank 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, of Dewsbury, architects, are 
about to erect buildings—shops, with offices over— 
which will extend to Foundry-street. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury, have prepared 
plans (now before the Building Committee of the 
Corporation), for an arcade, whichis to extend from 
the Market-place to New Bridge-street. In the same 
neighbourhood, viz., at the junction of Foundry- 
street South with New Bridge-street, Mr. Gutteridge 
is erecting a shop, with workrooms above, from 
designs by Messrs. D. & W. Thornton, architects, 
Dewsbury, who are engaged in superintending the 
construction of a warehouse in Crackenedge-lane. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATION, BRIGHOUSE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—It is proposed to erect a new fire station at 
Owler Ings, Brighouse, from the designs of Messrs. 
Sharp & Waller. 

NEW FREE LIBRARY, STALYBRIDGE.—At a special 
meeting of the Libraries Committee of the Staly- 
bridge Corporation, recently, Mr. J. Frederick Cheet- 
ham, donor of the new free library (the foundation 
stone of which was laid last autumn), announced that 
he had that day signed a contract for the erection 
of the building, and work would be commenced 
immediately. Mr. James Medland Taylor, of Man- 
chester, is the architect. 

JUBILEE PARISH-ROOM, GULWORTHY.—A parish- 
room has just been opened at Gulworthy, as a 
memento of the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen’s 
reign. The building, 4o ft. by 20 ft., with porch and 
boiler-room attached, has been erected by Messrs. J. 
Webb & J. Collacott, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. J. Roskilly. 

GRAND HOTEL, BROADSTAIRS.— The Gordon 
Hotels Company recently acquired the Grand Hotel 
at Broadstairs, which is now being improved and 
enlarged. Mr. T. W. Cutler is the architect. The 
renovated and enlarged building will consist of five 
stories. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, SWANSEA.—Messrs. Watson 
Bros.,; Brynymor-road, have just opened new pre- 
mises. The architects were Messrs. Margrave & 
Peacock, Swansea, and the builder, Mr. John Davies. 

CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT HOME FOR LEICES- 
TERSHIRE.—Two houses were taken at Woodhouse 
Eaves at the close of last year, which have been 
fitted up for use as a convalescent home for children. 
The houses have been connected by a corridor of 
two floors, the lower forming a porch and the upper 
a passage of communication. On the ground floor 
there is a large day-room for the children, a sitting- 
room for the matron, and the kitchen offices ; on the 
upper floor there is sleeping accommodation for 
twelve children in the one house, which will be 
increased to about thirty when the second house is 
furnished. Mr. G. H. Barrowcliffe, Loughborough, 
has been the architect for these alterations. 

CENTRAL FIRE STATION, EDINBURGH.—A new 
Central Fire Station is being erected on part of the 
Cattle Market site at Lauriston, and in Lady 
Lawson’s-street, Edinburgh. The estimated cost of 
building and site is £33,000, and the plans have been 
prepared by the City Architect. 

TOWN HALL, EASTLEIGH. — Mr. Robert H. 
Bichnell, C.E. (Inspector for the Local Government 
Board) sat at the offices of the Eastleigh District 
Council recently to inquire into an application made 





veyor) and Mr. Gutteridge (of the firm of Mitchell, 
Son, & Gutteridge, architects, of Southampton, who 
are acting as architects for the proposed building), 
and others. 

HOLIDAY HOME, CLACTON.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Fowler, M.P., laid the foundation stone a 
few days ago of a Children’s Holiday Home at 
Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. Charles Bell is the architect, 
and Messrs. J. S. Hammond & Son are the builders. 

LAUNDRY, HOLLOWAY.—A new laundry has just 
been opened in Thane-villas, Seven Sisters-road. 
The architect of the new building is Mr. Richard 
Midworth, of Finsbury Park. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE, OLD KENT-ROAD.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new “Thomas. a Beckett ” public- 
house has just been laid. The new building is being 
erected on the site of the old premises. It is to be 
in the Renaissance style. The architect is Mr. 
Richard Willock, and the builders, Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham. 

TURKISH BATHS, NOTTINGHAM.—New Turkish 
baths have just been erected in Upper Parliament- 
street, Nottingham. The building is divided into two 
wings, for ladies and gentlemen, each wing being 
approached by a separate staircase. Boot-rooms 
are passed through before the unrobing chambers 
are entered, and the latter are partitioned into several 
compartments. The scheme of decoration, as well 
as the style of the building, is Moorish. The floors 
throughout are fireproof, and in the hot rooms and 
cooling-rooms they are of vitreous glass Mosaic. In 
the shampooing-rooms there are marble slabs, 
needle baths, showers, douches, and Russian steam 
baths. Large plunge baths are provided in the 
building. At the top of the building is a steam 
laundry. The basement contains the boiler and 
engine-room. Messrs. Brewill & Baily, of Notting- 
ham, are the architects, while the fittings have been 
furnished by Messrs. Bradford & Co., Manchester. 

NEW HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR 
ABERDEEN.—Contracts have been entered into for 
the erection at Murtle, near Aberdeen, of a new 
hydropathic establishment. The building will be of 
granite, and the total cost is estimated at 12,0007. 
Mr. R. G. Wilson, Aberdeen, is architect, and the 
contractors are :—Mason, John Morgan ; carpenter 
work, Leslie & Hay ; plasterer, Geo. Leith ; painter, 
E. Copland ; plumber, A. B. Robertson—all of Aber- 
deen; and slater work, A. Kinkaid, Cults, near 
Aberdeen. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, KENDAL.—The foundation 
stones of the new Dean Gibson Roman Catholic 
Memorial Schools have just been laid at Kendal. 
The site of the new schools is in Gillingate, and at 
the rear of St. Paul’s Convent, Blindbeck. The 
schools are being built of local stone, with Prudham 
freestone dressings, and the roofs will be covered 
with Buttermere slates. On the ground floor is a 
mixed schoolroom, 88 ft. by 30 ft.; infants’ room, 
54 ft. and 24 ft. ; three class-rooms ; three separate 
entrances for boys, girls, and infants; with cloak 
rooms and lavatories. In the basement are cookery 
and laundry class-rooms and the boys’ covered play- 
ground ; at the rear there are open and covered 
playgrounds and a workshop for manual instruction. 
The schools will be heated with hot water. All the 
rooms in the schools are being lined for a height of 
44 ft. with glazed brick. Mr. John Stalker, Kendal, 
is the architect. The following are the contractors 
for the various works : Mr. J. W. Howie, mason and 
slater; Messrs. Nelson Brothers, carpenters and 
joiners; Mr. L. Airey, plumber ; Mr. W. Jackson, 
painter and glazier ; Mr. B. Davis, plasterer; and 
Mr. J. Kennedy, smith, all of Kendal; Messrs. Gill 
& Co., Lancaster, ventilating engineers; Messrs. 
Dilworth & Carr, heating engineers, Preston. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


DRAINAGE SCHEME, POKESDOWN, HANTS.—The 
ceremony of turning the first sod in connexion with 
the scheme adopted by the Pokesdown Urban Dis- 
trict Council for the drainage ot the district has 
just taken place. The tender of Messrs. B. Cooke & 
Co. for the works in the sea, at 3,708/., and that of 
Messrs. W. H. Saunders & Co. for the sewers, at 
13,4121, have been accepted. The surveyor is Mr. 
E. W. Ingamells. 

THE SEWAGE DIFFICULTY, SALFORD.—At the 
Salford County Court, on Monday, the Salford 
Corporation were summoned for non-compliance 
with an order made in 1895 in respect of pollution 
of the river Irwell and the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The proceedings were instituted by the Mersey and 
Irwell Joint Committee. The matter was before 
the court last July. The Judge inflicted a fine of 
I1ool., and threatened that unless better progress was 
made with the Corporation’s scheme he would have 
to impose the maximum penalty of 5ol. a day. 
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NEW PETERBOROUGH BRICK COMPANY.—The 
directors of the New Peterborough Brick Company, 
Limited, have voted to Mr. F. H. Cooke, on his 
retirement from the post of secretary and surveyor 
to the company, a honorarium equivalent to six 
months’ salary, in addition to which the ordinary 
shareholders have presented him with a cheque for 
2501.,as an acknowledgment of his services to the 
company. 





sioned by the Conseil Municipal de Paris, t 

the Salle des fétes of the XIth arrondissement 
same artist is also to do some artistic relief in leath : 
mosaic for the Musée Galliéra.—_On June 2 the 
monument in memory of Eugéne Flachat, engineer, 
in the Boulevard Pereire, is to be inaugurated, 
Amongst other works, the Ceinture Railway is; due 
to him. The monument is the work of Mm. Alfred 
Boucher, sculptor, and Gaston Trélat, architect, 
—Nothing has yet been decided on the Subject of 
the Palace in which the Government intend to 
receive the foreign Princes at the 1900 exhibition 
The State thinks of the magnificent Hotel of Comte 
Potoski in the Avenue Friedland, as being suit. 
able. On the other hand it is stated that the 
Emperor of Russia intends purchasing the chiteay 
de Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne, as his private 
residence. It was for some time the residence of Sir 
Richard Wallace. The State has just purchased 
the bust of Alexandre Dumas fils. It is by Moncel 
the sculptor, and has been exhibited this year, It 
will be placed at the Institute——On Sunday last a 
monument was inaugurated to the memory of 
Auguste Hardy, founder of the National Horticul- 
tural College. The monument, which is in Lorraine 
stone with bronze reliefs, is crowned by a bust of 
the great horticulturist. It is the work of M, 
Marcel Lambert, architect, assisted by the sculptors 





Coutan, Cougny and Guillouse.——Mme. Meissonier, 
widow of the celebrated artist, has just died 
at Poissy. She has left a considerable 


number of her husband’s works to the State—— 
The death is announced, at the age of 28, of Maurice 
Heyman, artist, and of M. Louis Bennet, aged 6s, 
The latter was Superintending Architect of Public 
Works.—wWe have also heard of the death of M. 
Auguste Blanchard at the age of 79. He was an 
engraver of great talent, a pupil of his father, who 
was also a distinguished engraver. He gained the 
second prix de Rome in 1838, and medals at the 
Salons of 1843, 1847, 1857, 1867, and at the Exhibi- 
tions of 1878 and 1889; in 1861 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and was elected 
member of the Institute in 1888. We may mention, 
among his principal works, “The Derby Day,” after 
Frith’s picture; the “Chess Players,” after Meis- 
sonier ; and the “ Marriage of the Princess Royal 
and Prince Frederick of Prussia,” after John Philip, 
which is in the Chapel Royal, St. James. 
AUSTRIA.—The committee for the erection of a 
second Czech theatre in Prague have approached the 
Council, asking for a site for their undertaking. A 
portion of the city park, between the Mariengasse and 
the Bolzanogasse, has been set aside for the purpose. 
——For the new slaughter-house and horse-market 
in Briinn, the Town Council have decided to pur- 
chase several plots of land at a total cost of 60,000 
florins. The slaughter-house will cost over a million 
gulden.mA new high school is to be erected in 
Buda-Pesth, in the Attilagasse. 1t will be three 
stories in height, and will contain all modern im- 
provements. it is to be erected next year.— 
Twelve studios for artists and sculptors are to be 
erected in the Kmettygasse, Buda-Pesth, at a cost 
of 70,000 florins. ——An orphanage for 150 girls is to 
be erected at Buda-Pesth, to cost 300,000 florins. 
Three new schools (one of them a technical 
school) are about to be built in Szegedin.——A new 
cavalry barracks is to be built in Debreczin; 
200,000 florins have been voted for the purpose.—— 
A new church for the Roman Catholic community at 
Detta is to be erected ; the estimated cost will be 
81,556 florins. The plans for the new buildings 
for the Poor-Law Guardians of Leopoldstidt, Buda- 
Pesth, have been submitted for approval to the 
magistrate. As soon as the plans are passed the 
works will be proceeded with. The estimated cost 
is 180,000 florins. It is intended that the buildings 
shall be roofed in this year and opened in 1899.——A 
loan of 927,250 florins is to be raised at Pilsen for the 
construction of an electric tramway. The steam 
engines are to be constructed by Herr E. Skoda, 
engine builder, of Pilsen, at a cost of 80,464 florins ; 
the electric machinery, dynamos, accumulators, 
&c., by Herr F. Krjizjik of Prague for 339,260 florins. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, architects, have 
removed their offices from Compton-terrace, iy 
bury, to 38, Bow-lane, Cheapside, 5c 
Strange, architect, has removed from 67, Oak 7 7 
road, Cricklewood, to 43, Grosvenor-road, Tun 
bridge Wells. Cok 

CHRIST CHURCH SITE, BIRMINGHAM.—The a 
more trustees, who purchased the Christ wera 
site, have not decided, it is stated, upon any use “ 
which the site is to be put. But a sketch plan, ay 
the Birmingham Gazette, has been propre 
Messrs. Henman & Cooper, architects, for 4 tf 
of commercial buildings, the central age 
which is an exchange hall, with a tower, loo * 
towards Paradise-street. The difficulties inciden vl 
to the site have been overcome in the id 
design by placing the Exchange Hall on the lev es 
Waterloo-street, and so obtaining a lower O vett 
level for shops facing and in the level of pe ning 
and by the formation of an arcade on the re 
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f than thirty shops i 

: ich no fewer than thirty shops in 
pa sides, by whteMadition to this, the pt de stages 
Ps fe building are generally set back some 12 ft. 
P the frontage lines, which will improve the 
gor all round, and provide a horizontal base for 
liga etiding above. The Colmore trustees, as indi- 
the S aae not yet had any scheme submitted for 
- consideration, but it is probable that matters 
il take some definite shape within the next few 
— DUKE OF CLARENCE MEMORIAL, WINDSOR 
CAsTLE.—The monument which has been erected 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales to the memory 
of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, in the 
Albert Chapel, at Windsor Castle, was designed and 
executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 

“THE BURNS STATUE FOR LeiTH.—Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., has just modelled in the clay the 
colossal statue of Burns for Leith. A site has not 
vet been fixed for it, though the foot of the Walk, 
on the spot where the weigh-house stands, is 
favoured by the subscribers ; but it seems there is a 
difficulty in removing the weigh-house from this 
central locality, and the statue may have to go else- 
where. The figure is 9 ft. in height, and will stand 
on a pedestal to ft. high. The statue is to be cast 
in bronze. 

THE BUILDING TRADES AND THE COMPENSATION 
Act.—A preliminary meeting of employers, chiefly 
those engaged in the building trade, was held 
recently at the Mechanics’ Institute, Darlington, on 
the initiation of Mr. Geo. Marshall, ex-Mayor, to 
consider the formation of a mutual assurance com- 
pany to meet the responsibility of employers under 
the new Employers’ Liability Act. In the course of 
some discussion the idea of forming a mutual 
assurance company rather than insuring with out- 
side companies was received with favour. It was 
suggested that a company to include Durham and 
parts of Northumberland and Yorkshire could be 
established under limited liability with a nominal 
capital of from 10,000/. to 20,000/. A committee 
was appointed to obtain information and report to 
an adjourned meeting. 

STATUE OF THE QUEEN, SOUTHEND.—Alderman 
Tolhurst, who was Mayor last year of Southend-on- 
Sea, has presented to the town a marble statue of 
the Queen in commemoration of her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee. The sculptor is Mr. J. M. 
Swynnerton. 

GREYFRIARS CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—A special 
meeting was held on the 17th inst., at the Aberdeen 
University Court, to consider the new phase of the 
Marischal College Extension Scheme—the proposal 
to retain Greyfriars as a church, coupled with the 
proposal to erect a front wing, facing Broad-street, 
on the site that would have been occupied by the 
new Greyfriars Church. A good deal of conversa- 
tion took place over the new proposal, the members 
generally being very favourably disposed towards 
the scheme as a whole. It was felt, however, that 
before coming to a definite finding on the subject, 
the Court should be in possession of more detailed 
data as to the cost in particular of the scheme. In 
the end the following resolution was put to the 
meeting from the chair, and adopted unanimously}: 
—‘That the Court, in committee, having con- 
sidered the terms of the reply of the Town Council 
on the subject of the retention of Greyfriars Church, 
remits to the Sites and Plans Committee to obtain a 
plan, with estimates of cost,of such scheme of ex- 
tension as would be required to provide the accom- 
modation still needful for the efficient working of 
the University in the event of the proposal of the 
Town Council being agreed to; and to report to a 
further meeting of the Court in committee.” In 
order to show effectively the bearing of the new 
proposals in connexion with the Extension Scheme, 
instructions have been given for the alteration of 
the model of the extended college buildings.— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

THE SLATE TRADE.—Loading continues brisk at 
the quarries, Negotiations are being carried on for 
insuring against the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the rates quoted averaging from about 19s. upwards, 
according to the safety of the quarry. The output 
of the Nantlle Valley will be increased by the working 
of Tyddyn Agnes and adjoining quarries. Hitherto 
these properties, being in the hands of different 
Owners, have never been properly worked, but, 
having been acquired by a strong company not over- 
capitalised, should return very good profits, the 
Veins being of fine quality and ample width. 

THE BUILDING DISASTER AT WESTMINSTER.—In 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, Sir H. Vincent 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether 
the block of buildings at Abbey Mansions, Victoria- 
street, at which the roof recently fell, was exempt 
from the provisions of the London Building Act, 
1894, by reason of any exemption or privilege 
attaching to the Crown or to the Commissioners of 

orks ; whether the Commissioners of Works had 
through any officer or officers supervised or pre- 
scribed the structural construction or solidity of the 
building, or whether any responsibility in regard 
thereto was undertaken by the Commissioners or 
their officers; whether the County Council had 
ever brought to the attention of the Com- 
missioners the question of. exemption or in- 
quired whether any exemption was claimed ; 
bre Whether the ‘Commissioners caused the 
eight of the building to be raised. Mr. Akers- 

ouglas: I am advised that no exemption whatever 


from the Building Act, and no privilege can attach 
to the building by reason of any Government exemp- 
tion or privilege. An agreement was entered into 
last November under which in certain eventualities 
the Commissioners of Works might have become 
lessees of the building when fully completed, but 
until then they had no present interest in it, and 
they have never been in occupation. My depart- 
ment has exercised no supervision whatever, nor 
made any prescription in regard to the matter, and 
no responsibility in regard to the structural con- 
struction and solidity attached to the department 
and was undertaken by it. The County Council 
never brought the matter to the attention of the 
department, and made no such inquiry. If they had 
they would have been informed that no exemption 
existed so far as the Crown was affected. The Office 
of Works did not cause the height of the building to 
be increased. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS 
ENGINEERS.—The third annual general meeting of 
the British Association of Waterworks Engineers, 
which lasts over four days, opened at Southampton 
on the 24th inst. Mr. W. Matthews, the Southamp- 
ton Borough Waterworks Engineer, took the chair 
as 'president-elect for the year and delivered his 
inaugural address. The company, together with a 
number of residents, were afterwards entertained by 
the mayor to lunch on the Royal pier. In reply to 
the toast of “Success to the Association,” the 
President stated that, although only established 
three years ago, the Association numbered over 200 
members, who had charge of the water supply to 
114 millions of people, and they had the care and 
management of works of the value of over 
40,000,000/. The afternoon was devoted to the 
reading and discussion of various papers. 

STUDENTS’ COLUMN.—Owing to the pressure of 
other matter, the Students’ Column article is held 
over until next week. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ WAGES.—The execu- 
tive of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, in their 
official monthly report just issued to the branches, 
which now number 738, state that lately a record of 
unprecedented successes in respect to the amicable 
and satisfactory settlement of the various trade 
movements has been established. The report further 
states that advances of wages have been conceded 
by employers as follows :—At Castleford, Coalville, 
Cromer, Colwyn Bay, Liverpool, Lynn, Lincoln, 
Mansfield, Preston, Rushden, Leeds, and Gravesend 
of %d. per hour. At Birmingham an advance of 
J4d. per hour will come into effect next October. 
All overtime there, too, is to be paid for at the rate 
of time and a half. At Leicester a reduction of 
hours and increased payment for overtime, upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Trade arbitrator, 
has been agreed upon ; at Whitby an advance of 2s. 
weekly has been conceded. Alterations in hours 
have also been effected at Edinburgh, Leeds, Stock- 
ton, Carlisle, Maidstone, and Bournemouth. 

THE HULL PAINTERS’ DISPUTE.—The Mayor of 
Hull (Councillor Crook) is endeavouring to bring 
this dispute to an end. On the 16th inst. he 
met the officials of the Operative Painters’ Society, 
and subsequently he saw representatives of the 
Master Painters’ Association, with the result that 
a meeting between the two parties was arranged 
for the 18th inst., when the representatives of 
the Master Painters’ Association and Operatives’ 
Society met at the Town Hall for the purpose of 
discussing the points in dispute, viz., the suggested 
advance in wages of one halfpenny per hour, and 
the proposed alteration of working rules. The con- 
ference opened at 4 o’clock, and was not concluded 
until 7.15, no settlement having been agreed upon. 
The masters offered to grant the increase of one 
halfpenny, but stipulated it should not come into 
operation until January 1. They also expressed their 
willingness to agree to the proposition that the 
chairman of the Conciliation Board should be an in- 
dependent gentleman. Atthe present time the Beard 
consists of an equal number of representatives of 
both parties, the chairman being appointed from one 
of that number. Another proposal by the employers 
was that the number of apprentices allowed should 
be increased from four to six. This was opposed by 
the men’s representatives, who delined to accept the 
employers’ proposals, but it is understood they will 
be submitted to another meeting of the men. 

BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE AT CHELMSFORD.—Some of 
the bricklayers at Chelmsford have come out on 
strike for higher wages. Last November the local 
branch of the Bricklayers’ Union gave six months’ 
notice that they would require an advance of a 
penny an hour. Some time ago the masters de- 
cided to give an additional halfpenny per hour, but 
this the men deemed insufficient. Some of the 
firms, however, have made full concession. 

FIREBRICK WORKERS’ WAGES, TYNESIDE AND 
DISTRICT.—The result of the ballot by the firebrick 
makers of Tyneside and district is, it is stated, in favour 
of accepting the employers’ offer of an advance of 2% 
per cent. on time and peace rates, and a minimum 
of tos. 6d. per week to boys. In response to the 
wish of the employers, to desire all future disputes 
to be settled as far as possible bya conciliation 
board, the men have appointed four of their number, 





along with the district delegate, to meet the em- 


ployers, to discuss a basis upon which the concilia- 
tion board can be formed. 

BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES IN THE POTTERIES,—Mr. 
Talbot Baines, the arbitrator in the recent investiga- 
tion with regard to the wages of bricklayers, has 
forwarded to Mr. James Bowden, the secretary to 
the Master Builders’ Association at Burslem, a com- 
munication in which he states that after careful 
consideration of the arguments, and the information 
before him bearing on the condition of the building 
trade in the Potteries district, and also the state of 
the chief industry of the district, he was of opinion 
that no sufficient ground existed for disturbing the 
rate of wages for bricklayers fixed by Sir W. 
Markby’s award. He, therefore, awarded that the 
rate should continue to stand at 84d. per hour. 

BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, STOCKPORT.—Nearly 
all building work at Stockport is at a standstill, 
owing to a dispute between the master builders and 
the bricklayers. The question at issue is with the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Association, and has reference 
to the various points from which the men are 
allowed “ walking time” to the buildings where they 
are employed. In Manchester the radius is two 
miles from the Exchange. The Stockport employers 
contend that under their propositions, the radius 
would be not more than a mile and a half from the 
centre of the town, and that a recent advance in the 
wages of the bricklayers was accompanied by a 
tacit understanding that the boundaries would be 
extended, in proof of which assertion it is pointed 
out that the joiners, masons, and painters have 
accepted the new boundaries. The old “ walking 
places” have been observed for twenty-five years, 
and the bricklayers decline to accept any alteration 
in the most important routes north and south.— 
Manchester Courier. 

BUILDING .TRADE DISPUTE. AT HOLMFIRTH, 
YORKSHIRE. — The Holmfirth masons’ labourers 
applied to their masters on the 16th inst. for an 
advance of wages from 5d. to 53d. per hour, and 
met with a refusal. The men struck work, and 
posters were issued announcing the dispute. 

DARLINGTON LABOUR TROUBLES.—The building 
trade in Darlington is practically at a standstill 
owing to the bricklayers’ labourers having come out 
on strike. On April 23 the society men handed in a 
demand to the employers for an increase of 4d. per 
hour, their present standard wage being 53d. per 
hour, and the reason given for the demand was that 
they were paid below the average of other towns. 
The masters decided not to accede to the demand. 

WAGES IN THE SOUTH SHIELDS BUILDING TRADE. 
—At the end of last month the joiners, mill-sawyers, 
and machinists engaged in the building trade at South 
Shields handed in a three months’ notice for an 
advance of wages from gd. to tod. per hour. A few 
weeks ago the Master Builders’ Association decided 
to offer the men an advance of one halfpenny per 
hour. It is now understood that this offer has been 
accepted by the men, and their notice to come out 
at the end of the month has been withdrawn. 

STONEMASONS’ DISPUTE IN MANCHESTER.—The 
agitation in some departments of the building trade 
for an alteration in the conditions of labour has ex- 
tended to the Manchester district. The stonemasons 
have made a series of applications to their employers 
which include an alteration in the working hours 
and an addition to the rate of wages per hour. 
They also object to the employment of workmen on 
stone-dressing machines at lower rates of wages 
than those paid to stonemasons, by whom the work 
was formerly done, and to the importation of worked 
or dressed stone into Manchester. A limitation of 
the number of apprentices is also proposed. As 
regards the employers, the matter has been taken in 
hand by the Employers’ Federation. The demands 
of the men will be resisted. 

THE SWANSEA MASONS’ STRIKE.—The Swansea 
masons having rejected the masters’ proposals, have 
decided to form into a co-operative society, to tender 
forand undertake any work which may be on offer 
in the town. 

CARPENTERS’ LOCK-OUT AT NEWPORT.—The 
final conference between the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the carpenters and joiners proved abor- 
tive. Each side submitted its ultimatum, but the 
views of the respective parties were found to be so 
hopelessly at variance that it was impossible to come 
to asettlement. The employers thereupon re-opened 
their shops, and offered work to any men who cared 
to return under the working rules which were for- 
mulated in 1892. The primary cause of the dispute 
is the percentage on overtime. The carpenters 
object to work after five o’clock, and the masters 
are unable to make it a regulation that their shops 
shall close at that time unless other branches of the 
building trade will fall into line. Only a few of the 
men resumed work on Monday. A good many of 
the society workmen have obtained employment in 
other towns. 
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LEGAL, 
THE WESTMINSTER BUILDING DISASTER, 


AT the Coroner’s Court, Horseferry-road, on 
Thursday last week, Mr. John Troutbeck, the West- 
minster Coroner, resumed his inquiry (with Mr. John 
Slater as assessor), into the deaths of William Clifford 
Morse, Joseph Henry Parker, Charles Weatherley, 
Ernest George Lillywhite, Hugh John Bray, George 
Bridge Hillings, and Henry Clements, who. were, 
killed through the collapse of a building in Orchard- 
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street, Victoria-street, Westminster, on the 21st ult. 
Mr. Blenkinsopp, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories, appeared for the Home Office ; Mr. A. C. 
Kent for Mr, W. Rickard, the chief contractor of 
the works; Mr. A, Thompson for the General 
Labourers’ Amalgamated Union ; Mr. G. S. Edwards 
for the roof contractor, Mr. S. Murrell ; Mr. Hugh 
Fraser for Mr. Drury, the District Surveyor; Mr. 
A. A. Hudson for Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co., 
and Bank’s Fireproof Construction Syndicate ; 
while Mr. T. Blashill, Superintending Architect to 
the London County Council, and Mr. Seager Berry, 
appeared for that body. Mr. Horace Avory appeared 
for Mr. Pawley, the architect. 

Mr. E. Drury, the District Surveyor for St. 
Margaret's, St. John’s, and St. Peter’s Within, West- 
minster, whose evidence was taken the previous 
day, re-entered the witness-box for cross-examina- 
tion.—By Mr. Avory: The total weight on the base 
of the pier was sixty-six tons, and it would take 270 
tons crushing power to break or crush the pier at 
the base, presuming that the pier was properly 
constructed all through. — Mr. Avory: But as 
regards the walls, if soft bricks were being used 
would it not be your duty to report the matter, with 
a view of further proceedings? Yes, decidedly.— 
Mr. Avory: Would the statement of Collins that 
soft bricks were extensively used be true? I did 
not see any soft bricks, and did not believe that any 
could have been used without my knowledge.—The 
Coroner : I might here say that, with regard to the 
evidence of Collins, I shall advise the jury to dismiss 
his evidence from the case, for his statements have 
been ne tach by the other witnesses, and, although 
he may have been right in some facts, it would not 
be safe to take merely part of his evidence.—Mr. 
Avory : Now as regards the girders, would it be true 
that they were not bolted together? Certainly not. 
—The Coroner: I do not think that point need be 
further considered, as I think the evidence has brought 
us down to simply the pier and concrete.—By Mr. 
Gardiner (the United Builders’ Labourers’ Union) : 
Since he had been in the court his opinion respecting 
the concrete had entirely altered, and now, having 
heard all the evidence, he would say that he did not 
attribute the accident to the concrete. He would 
say either the pier fell and knocked down the 
girders, or the girders fell and knocked the pier 
down.—James Lillywhite, brother of the deceased 
Ernest George Lillywhite, re-called, said that he 
wished to add to his evidence. On the day before 
the accident he had his attention drawn by one of 
the other workmen to several cracks near the 
basement of the pier, and these cracks were about 
7 in. or 8in.,and a trowel went into them quite 
3 in. He never mentioned about the cracks to any 
one in authority at the time—By Mr. Marshall : 
He had thought a lot about these cracks since his 
brother’s death, and had told some of the workmen 
about it, including Clement’s brother, but he had 
not made any statement to his solicitor on the 
subject.—Mr. Marshall: Have you told any one par- 
ticularly ?—Yes, two days ago I discussed it with one 
of the jury.—Mr. Marshall : That is most serious. 
The Coroner: If that is so, then you can quash the 
inquisition. There isno doubt that a juryman did 
have this conversation. As I know who it is, and 
as there are fourteen of them, the particular juryman 
could be discharged from any further part in the 
proceedings. I will adjourn for luncheon now, and 
during the interval I will get a proper explanation 
from the juryman.—The Court then adjourned for 
luncheon.—After luncheon, the Coroner said he 
proposed to put Lillywhite back in the box to fully 
explain what had actually occurred between him 
and the juryman.—Lillywhite was again called, and 
said he had told the juryman about the cracks, but 
he did not then know he was a juryman.—Mr. 
Avory: Yesterday you said nothing about this pier 
being cracked.—Witness: No; I was too ill.—The 
Coroner said that the point was an entirely new one 
to him in his experience ; but, after a full study of 
the position, he felt that he had no power in the 
matter to dismiss any juror from the box on such a 
point.—Mr. Avory: I will reserve my right in the 
interests of my client to challenge this part of the 
inquisition. 

Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, the architect, recalled for 
further examination, said he was the owner, he 
believed, of the freehold under the cestui que trust. 
Mrs. Leeds became his trustee when the building 
was taken over from the Greycoat trustees, and 
under a building erent she undertook to do 
certain things. e had nothing to do with 
arranging the sub-contracts, but he directed Banks’ 
fireproof work and his assistant, Mr. Simpson, 
directed Murrell’s work. After a time the plans for 
the south block were altered, and those produced 
were prepared by the witness. They showed how he 
wished the south block to be erected. The pier was 
to run up from the first floor level to the seventh 
floor, about 78 ft. Provision was made in the base- 
ment for a stanchion. The dimensions of the pier 
being given as 2ft. 3 in. by 1ft. 6in. were the 
result of a draughtsman’s error. He admitted, 
however, that the plan was given to the contractor 
to work from. He supposed Andrews set out 
the pier to what he thought was the proper size 
and left it to the witness's representative. He 
could not remember making any calculations about 
the pier, but his representative probably did. He 
designed the roof. The original plan showed a 
wooden roof. The stanchion was not put in because 


the engine and machinery occupied the space where 
the footings were to be. He admitted that a stan- 
chion was desirable, and that it should have been 
run up with the building. He had insisted on the 
engine and machinery being taken out. The stan- 
chion was not ordered because there was no room 
for it. He gave his assistant strict instructions not 
to strike the centring, having in his mind the possi- 
bility of an accident. He still thought the collapse 
was due to the falling of the concrete, but he could 
not say why it fell. Asked by the coroner what 
training he had had, Mr. Pawley said he was taught 
in the Architectural School at South Kensington, 
after which he was for seven years in the office of 
his father, who was a surveyor. He had built a 
great number of buildings similar to this, and was 
now erecting houses of the same description. 

The coroner then took the medical evidence, and 
adjourned the inquiry until Monday morning. _ 

Mr. Pawley, who was recalled and re-examined 
by Mr. Horace Avory, said that he had had fifteen 
years’ experience, and this was the first time he had 
ever had his work questioned. In the last ten years 
he had carried out over 400,000/. of work, including 
some very intricate work on the Metropolitan 
District Railway, and this was the first time he had 
ever experienced a fatal accident. He had now pre- 
pared calculations showing the weight on the pier 
at the time of the accident, and those calculations 
he now proposed to submit to the Court. The 
Banks’ fire-proof flooring was 25 lb. to the foot, but 
he had not worked out the cubic. He made the 
total weight at the time of the accident as 52 tons 
8 cwt. 29 lb. at the base of the pier, including its 
own weight. Where it left the walls at the second 
floor the weight of the brickwork alone was 
244 tons and below 14$tons. The weight of the 
ironwork, including the carriage girders and 
lacing joists was 4 tons 6 cwt. 13 lb., and the weight 
of the second, third, and fourth floors was I ton 
10 cwt. 40 Ib. for each floor. The concrete of the 
roof was 3 tons 8 lb.—Mr. Avory: Now, was the 
pier capable of bearing that weight ?—The Witness : 
Certainly.—When did you first hear of the cracks 
in the pier ?>—When the witness said so in the box. 
—Now, in your experience, is it for the architect to 
say when centring is to be struck ?—It has always 
been so in my experience.—On this building -— 
Yes, on the north block.—Have you ever given any 
instructions for any centring not to be struck ?— 
Yes, repeatedly—And were your instructions 
always carried out ?—Yes, without exception.— 
The Coroner : I find the dimensions on this plan of 
the pier are different to what we have been 
given in evidence. Who drew this plan ?—The 
Witness: One of my staff, but I cannot say 
which.—But who gave the information from 
which they were drawn ?—One of my staff.— 
But what I want to know is, who ?—I cannot say.— 
Mr. Avory : But surely a man can recogise his own 
work ?—The Witness: I cannot say. I am respon- 
sible, and get the details from one of my staff. I 
drew some of them in pencil.—The Coroner : I want 
to know where you got the details from ?—The 
Witness: From one of my staff.—But whom ?—I 
really cannot say.—-We have had the dimensions 
given different to this plan. Can you give us 
the details apart from this plan ?—No.—Then how 
did you get this plan out ?—From the details I re- 
ceived from one of my staff.—Then letus have the 
names of your staff ?—The witness gave them, after 
some delay.—The Coroner: When was this plan 
drawn ?—About a week after the accident. 

Mr. Ashmead, representing the Commissioners of 
Works, in answer to the Coroner, said he could not 
say whether they intended to call any witnesses. 

The Coroner.—I want to get the inquiry finished 
this week, and I suppose every one else does. 

Mr. Thorpe (recalled) was also questioned on the 
plans regarding the brickwork, but said he did not 
see any specific details—The Coroner: Do you 
mean that the plans you worked from contained no 
details of the brickwork ?—The Witness: I never 
saw any.—Then I am afraid there is no one in this 
Court but what has been misled. Are you positive ? 
—The plans I saw were on thin sheets, but I saw no 
details for brickwork. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, architect and surveyor, stated 
that he was District Surveyor for the eastern 
division of the City of London, and that he had 
visited the Abbey Mansions repeatedly.—Mr. Avory : 
And have you formed any theory as to the cause of 
this disaster ?—The Witness: Yes, I have.—The 
Coroner : And what is it ?—The Witness: I would 
attribute it to the very unfortunate removal of the 
centring before the concrete had become ' properly 
solidified. The Witness said he had examined the 
ruins of the roof concrete and found it very good.— 
Mr. Avory : Quite suitable for the building ?>—The 
Witness : Most decidedly.—In your opinion, having 
examined the concrete, how long should it have 
been up before the Icentring was struck ?—Quite 
fifteen days, but really it should have been 
twenty. Nine-inch concrete such as this would 
not be ready for striking for fifteen to 
twenty days. When I say fifteen to twenty 
days I mean the maximum for safety ; but if we had 
bright sunshiny weather it would affect the con- 
crete to the extent of perhaps two or three days.—Is 
there any rule in the trade regarding this ?—In my 
own experience there is; in my specifications I 





always say something regarding it.—What is it you 
generally say ?—I specify the fact that on no 





account is thecentring to be struck until the archi. 
tect gives his instructions for it to be done.—Th, 

in your experience it entirely rests with the archi. 
tect —Most decidedly.—The Coroner: Then ya, 
think that the striking of the centring causeq ‘he 
disaster ?—The Witness: It is unfortunately s0,— 
Mr. Avory : Can you explain what state this con 
crete was in when it fell ?—The Witness : In a past , 
humid state. ys 

At this stage the inquiry was adijo : 
Tuesday, hae nid sourned uti 

Mr. Collins was further examined. Presuming the 
concrete roof caved in, he said he would expect to 
find the concrete in small pieces, and it would crash 
in with great force. The concrete would strike the 
carriage girders, causing them to act asa lever or 
battering ram against the pier.—The Coroner: Do 
you mean the girders knocked it down ?—The 
Witness : I mean that the girders levered it up and 
threw it. The concrete fell first.—Mr. Avory : Had 
the pier been larger would it have been able to 
resist this sort of ram ?—Nothing could have with- 
stood the fall of the concrete. It would fall 16 ft, 
in a second with a power of 2% tons. Con- 
tinuing, witness said he would estimate that 
the pier was struck within a second or 
two of the concrete falling, and the whole 
collapse would take place in a few minutes, 
—If the pier were improperly constructed 
where would you have expected it to collapse, pre- 
suming that it did so?—At the level of the first 
floor. In reality this was not a pier, but a series of 
piers on top of each other.—The Coroner: What 
was the weight on the pier on the first floor level ? 
—45 tons 3 cwt.—What would be a safe load on this 
pier ?—61 tons 4 cwt. per foot superficial.—Mr. 
Avory: Then that means that it would require eight 
times that weight .to crush that pier ?—Yes; and 
concrete brickwork also is estimated to withstand a 
load of 50 tons to 70 tons super.—The Coroner: 
On what calculations do you state these figures ?— 
I quote from the authorities, Professor Rankin 
and Professor Unwin.—Was the. brickwork of 
this pier good ?—The fact that it had already 
withstood the great strain of the walls proves that 
it must have been the best brick and cement 
work.—Mr. Avory : Had the stanchion been there 
could it have saved the pier falling ?—No.—Mr. 
Thompson: When the workmen began to remove 
the centring, and a few pieces :of concrete fell, 
would it not tell the men to stop ?—The Witness: 
It should ; but you do not know a British work- 
man. It might indicate danger, but it is marvellous 
the risk he will run. I have almost had my heart 
in my: mouth when other people could not compre- 
hend the risks run.—Mr. Gardiner: Do you agree 
with Hurst’s book that a pier should not be built 
higher than twelve times its thickness at the base? 
—The Witness : An isolated|pier or column like the 
Monument, yes. In building a pier an architect is 
usually supposed to have a little common-seuse, and 
to know how to use it.—Mr. Griffith : Do you find 
fault with anything used in the construction of this 
building ?—Well, no, I do not. 

Mr. William Eve, of Old Broad-street, a Fellow of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, stated that he had con- 
siderable experience in the construction of buildings. 
He had examined Abbey Mansions, and was of 
opinion that the load on the brick pier weighed 5314 
tons, which would bea safe load. The fact of the 
pier being found in large pieces showed that it was 
of good construction. As to concrete roofs, he 
would not like to strike the centring in less than 
fifteen days, and he would prefer twenty days. He 
attributed the laccident to the centring being struck 
too soon. The fact that the building fell while the 
centring was being struck confirmed him in that 
view. His idea was that the concrete fell on 
the carriage girder of the seventh floor, a 
distance of 11 ft., pressing the girder down and 
prizing up the pier. No doubt the pier dragged 
down the girder joists and the brickwork.—By Mr. 
Avory : There was lateral pressure in concrete. In 
the flanges the concrete would have a bearing of 
2}in. If the “green” or unset concrete fell the 
consolidated concrete would follow as soon as the 
pier was disturbed. The whole accident might have 
been the work of only a second or two.—Mr. 
Thompson elicited from the witness that there 
ought to have been a stanchion. He did not agree 
with Mr. Collins as to which was the weakest 
part of the pier.— By Mr. Gardiner: If the 
pier had given through having too much weight 
upon it it would have collapsed on the first 
floor.—By Mr. Griffith (for Mr. Murrell) : He had 
only a scientific interest in the matter, but he was 
asked by Mr. Pawley to investigate the case. He 
did not agree with everything Mr. Collins had said. 
He had known many buildings to be built without 
plans.—Examination continued: It was not abso- 
lutely certain that concrete would fall vertically.— 
How long does it take concrete to expand ?—Well, 
sir, I've been twenty years trying to find that out, 
but Ihave not succeeded yet.—Continuing, the wit- 
ness said it was not proper to put the girder into the 
flue without a stanchion being put in. Some of the 
concrete must have fallen before the pier lurched. 
Without the stanchion the pier would not have been 
sufficient to support the building when it was 
occupied. 1 

Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President of the ae 
Institute of British Architects, said concrete shou 
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nid. Some of the concrete he saw on April 29 he 
could rub with his boot. He had heard the dates 
upon which the roof was concreted and the cen- 
tring struck, and thought it could not have hardened 
sufficiently to render the striking safe. In _ his 
opinion the concrete falling on the girders caused 
the pier to collapse. It would have required a very 
much larger pier to have resisted the falling of the 
concrete roof.—By Mr. Griffith: He was once in 
an accident himself, and afterwards found that the 
impressions he formed were absolutely incorrect as 
to what happened.—By Mr. Avory: He thought it 
extremely unlikely that the first thing that happened 
was the buckling of the pier. 

Frederick Rough, a labourer, said he was employed 
on Abbey Mansions, and while working in the base- 
ment on the day of the accident, he called the 
attention of Mr. Andrews, the general foreman, to 
some cracks in the pier. Andrews attributed them 
to the engine. Two of the bricks of the pier were 
crushed, and there were cracks all round it at a 
distance of 4 ft. from the ground. Andrews told 
him that the bricklayer was going to strengthen the 
pier.—By Mr. Avory: He was certain there was a 
pier and not a wall in the basement. He would 
swear there was an archway over the pier.—The 
Coroner: I believe there will be some extraordinary 
surprises in this case even up to the last second — 
Mr. Avory said, so far as he knew, no plan showed a 
pier in the basement. 

James Andrews, the foreman, recalled, said the 
archway was carried on to the chimney breast, not 
on toa pier. He declared in the most emphatic 
manner that Rough never spoke to him about 
cracks in the pier. He noticed some scratches on 
the wall; they were caused while the engine and 
mortar-pan were being removed.—By Mr. Thomp- 
son: He would swear that the conversation alluded 
to by Rough never took place. He did tell some of 
the men that the engine had knocked a corner off 
the wall. There were so many sub-contractors 
that he did not know allthe men. He did senda 
man up to examine the pier on each floor, but the 
thought of strengthening the pier never entered his 
mind. 

George Dixey, the man who was sent up by 
Andrews to examine the pier, stated that he found 
nothing the matter with it. The archway was 
carried on to the party wall in the basement. An 
additional weight was thrown on the pier when the 
engine was raised.—The Coroner: I never heard 
such contradictions in important matters of fact.— 
Walter Ridley, a-bricklayer, who was at work in the 
basement on the day before the collapse, said the 
archway was right on the pier, as shown in the plan 
(produced). He noticed no cracks in the pier. 

= inquiry was adjourned until Wednesday, 
when 

Mr. Thorp, recalled, said that the archway said to 
be near the pier was merely a hole left for the con- 
venience of men who had to pass from one base- 
ment to another. Sometimes as many as a dozen 
such holes are made in buildings for this purpose. 
—By Mr. Marshall: There were no arching bricks 
used at the top part of the hole. These holes are filled 
up before the workmen leave the building.—By Mr. 
Griffith (appearing for Mr. Murrell, the roof con- 
tractor) : The hole is at least 4 ft. from the base of 
the rr The men could not have walked directly 
round the pier. 

George Curtis, a bricklayer, corroborated the last 
witness's statements about the hole in‘ the wall, 
adding that there was no archway. He had assisted 
in building the wall, which was toothed into the 
pier.—The Coroner: It is peculiar that this hole 
has been concealed, and only discovered by accident 
almost at the last minute. We had Thorp and 
Andrews, who admittedly knew of this affair, and 
yet did not speak about it. In fact, Andrews said 
there was not a hole—Mr. Marshall: Andrews 
denied yesterday that there was an archway. He 
did not mention a hole at all. 

Mr. T. Blashill, Superintending Architect to the 
London County Council, said he examined Abbey 
“ansions. There was no doubt that the fall of the 
interior of the building was caused by the collapse 
of the pier. The pier was built of fairly hard 
bricks, set in cement mortar. It was connected on 
the one side with a wall, which ran up as high as the 
first floor. He made the weight of the pier, with 
oe resting upon it, 48°43 tons, a little less than 
other witnesses had stated it to be. Its total height 
@ 105 ft. was entirely out of all proportion to its 
a at the base. He did not make this great 
height the basis of his calculations. The wall adjoin- 
pid oe was in mortar, and the pier in cement. 
Pe, at strain on the pier would makeit break away 
Tom the wall. If sucha pier as this one should be the 
least bit out of the upright or badly constructed, or sub- 
= to any other pressure except perpendicular pres- 
its et ant — weakened. In this way 

strain in certate Bhs woe it liable to — 
lations with regard to’ safe loads and crushing loads, 
hey showed a safe load to be slightl o me 
tons per foot superficial, but five t aleuecar 
considered the cate “it nt ons was commonly 
not constructed as those upon which experiments 
interrupted by. ert _— ae the bricks were 
entirely cover the so a _ which did not 
into small pieces to mak work, € bricks were cut 
fan through « make up to them. The girders 
84 six courses of brickwork. In no case 


did the height of any girder coincide with any course. 
The binding girder was packed up with bits of brick 
and cement. Many of the girders were finished in 
the middle of courses. The main carriage girderson 
each floor rested more on one corner of the pier 
instead of in the centre of it. In this way the pier 
on each floor was materially weakened and con- 
siderably overladen. He had no doubt at the time 
of the accident that the pier was in places danger- 
ously overloaded, which overloading was daily in- 
creasing. He thought from that cause the pier 
might have collapsed at any time; in fact, if it 
received any appreciable shock it would have been 
bound to fall. It was not necessary to assume a 
fall of concrete. Had that not fallen at the time 
the centring was being removed, a fall of concrete 
would hardly have been suggested as the cause of 
the accident. He had been told by the chemist of 
the London County Council, who tested the cement, 
that it was generally good. The concrete varied in 
quality, some being made of clinkers and some 
of ashes. So far he had not heard definitely that 
any coke breeze has been found. This varied 
quality would account for the concrete falling in 
large and small bits.—By Mr. Kent, representing Mr. 
Rickard, the contractor: It is suggested that the 
concrete was not good. That I would suggest 
should be proved if a point is made of it—The 
Coroner: If the question is raised I will have witnesses 
to prove from what part of the building it came. 
Mr. Blashill: I can produce specimens which were 
examined, and which were not of a very good 
quality.—Mr. Griffith: I understand the concrete 
produced came from part of the building, not neces- 
sarily from the roof.—The Coroner : We will prove 
where it comes from.—Mr. Blashill: I should not 
think it unsafe to strike the centring of coke breeze 
when it had been up as long as the roof of Abbey 
Mansions had been up. We have struck centring 
under 44 in. thick coke breeze floors ina week or ten 
days, and it has been done in less time, and the floors 
freely walked over. That coke breeze was of excellent 
quality, and well made. This roofin Abbey Mansions, 
when struck, should have carried itself unless 
some part was bad. I venture to doubt, however it 
fell, whether it would have caused the collapse of 
the pier. The concrete in falling would, I think, 
slew round before striking anything. The first 
warning of the disaster would be the knocking or 
crashing of the concrete against the girder on the 
seventh floor, or the fireproof flooring below that.— 
The Coroner: What are your views of the powers 
of the County Council over buildings ?— Mr. 
Blashill: Mr. Drury, Westminster District Sur- 
veyor, was right when he said he had only 
limited powers. The District Surveyor, under the 
existing law, has no control over piers and 
girders such as those put in Abbey Mansions.— 
The Coroner: Do you wish to give any opinion ?— 
Mr. Blashill: Personally and as a public officer, I 
think there should be very great control over such 
things. I think London is exceptional among large 
cities, whether on the Continent or in America, in 
being without control over those affairs. I have 
examined the building plans for flats or mansions in 
large cities, such as Berlin and Buda Pesth, and I 
have seen them scored through in blue pencil by 
officials, increasing the size of girders and piers 
beyond the dimensions given by the architects. 

Mr. Alfred Wilkinson, assistant in the Engineer's 
Department of the London County Council, said he 
had taken the two pieces of concrete produced in 
court by Mr. Blashill from the roof. They were 
taken to the office and given to Mr. Blashill. 

Mr. Blashill, in reply to Mr. Marshall: I am 
satisfied that the pier was well built as regards the 
putting together of the material. The proportion in 
height of ten or twelve times the least diameter of 
the base of the pier refers, I think, to iron piers. 
The experiment has not been made with bricks and 
mortar. The pier in question was laced up and 
braced up with carriage girders and lacing joists. If 
the foundation of a pier be perfect, and the weight 
perpendicular on the base, the safe load need not be 
calculated with the same care as would be required 
if the lacing joists were not there. I think a 
safe load is five tons per foot super, although many 
prudent people say about seven tons. The piers 
upon which experiments were made were built of 
selected bricks.—Mr. Marshall: Then do you say 
that these results are of use in everyday life, when 
every brick used is not specially selected ?—Witness : 
Yes, I do. I accept the table which shows the 
results of these experiments. Similar piers in those 
experiments did not always bear the same load, and 
yet the bricks. were crushed. These results must 
be considered carefully. A man cannot say 
a certain pier bore thirteen tons and another 
thirty-nine before the bricks were crushed, 
and then say what a pier he was con- 
structing would bear. In regard to the pier in 
Abbey Mansions, I say that Mr. Gruning was wrong 
in saying that seven tons was a safe load. Ifhe 
were to say he had built and tested a pier the same 
as this one, I would agree with him. A load exceed- 
ing asafe load, does not become absolutely unsafe, 
but it is experimental in placing it upona pier. I 


that this is a pier 105 ft. high, imperfectly tied. 
Mr. Marshall: Why imperfectly tied ?—Witness = 
Because the girders were not properly placed upon 
the pier. I think the structure was bad because there. 
was no proper bed for the girders, and that they 
were placed in the middle of courses.—Mr. Marshall : 
Are not the bits of brick with the mortar which were. 
used between the girders as good as the other stuff ? 
—Witness : No. Besides, the girders resting on one 
corner of the pier, the pressure on that side would 
be great, and a pier breaks at a point where the pres- 
sure is greatest. The danger of overloading. 
commenced, I think, about the second or 
third floors. The danger of crushing began 
at the base, the danger of cracking om 
the second floor. The increasing weights and. 
imperfect lacings tended to create a great danger. 
Above the fifth floor, where there were no lacing or 
tieing joists, there was a possibility of the pier 
buckling, This tendency to buckle would increase: 
as the height of the pier was added to. Of course, 
the concrete caused the fall of the pier, but I am 
firmly convinced that the pier would have fallen if 
it received any appreciable shock. If, however, the 
pier had been properly tied and all the joists and 
girders in place, and the concrete had fallen when in 
a softer state, the rest of the building would, I 
believe, have remained standing.—By Mr. Marshall : 
If a piece of soft concrete fell, causing a larger 
piece to follow, it might have required a 
stronger pier to withstand the shock than the one 
in Abbey Mansions. By Mr. Griffith: I do not 
think the pier was safe at all. Of course, I am not 
prepared to blame any one about reducing the size 
of the pier. 

Mr. E. A. Gruning, architect, recalled, said he saw 
absolutely nothing in the construction of the pier to. 
suggest to him that it was the cause of the accident. 
It was, he thought, well built. Of course it would 
have been advisable to have the girders in the 
middle of the pier in preference to one side. 

Mr. Murrell, roof contractor, recalled, produced. 
the receipted bills for the coke breeze supplied for 
the roof. 

The Coroner then adjourned the inquiry till 
Thursday morning. 

[The verdict of the jury was given justas we went 
to press : it is embodied in our leading article. ] 





ALLEGED INJURY TO BUILDINGS BY THE 
WORKING OF COAL MINES—CASE IN 
THE CHANCERY DIVISION. 


The case of Thicknesse v. the Rose Bridge and 
Douglas Bank Collieries Company, Limited, came 
before Mr. Justice North in the Chancery Division 
on the 17th and 18th insts. It was an action in 
which the plaintiffs sought an injunction to restrain 
the defendant Company from working the coal in 
the Douglas Bank Colliery nearer to the plaintiff's 
buildings near Wigan than seventy yards, and so 
depriving the plaintiffs of their rights to support. 

Mr. Macnaughton, Q.C., and Mr. Beddall appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Vernon Smith, Q.C., and 
Mr. Thompson for the defendants. 

Mr. Macnaughton, in opening the case, said that 
plaintiffs did not ask for any relief in regard to what 
the defendants had done, but only in respect of 
what they were proposing to do, and he understood 
it would not be disputed that what had been done 
might be injurious to the plaintiffs. The defendants 
were a mining company and were entitled to work 
these mines. In respect of the mine the working of 
which was said to cause damage to the plaintiffs* 
premises, they were lessees. With regard to one 
mine, they were the owners of the surfaceas well as. 
the mine underneath. With regard to the other, 
they were the owners of the surface but not of the 
mine. With regard to the one of which they were 
the owners of the surface, there might be a question 
of whether on working they would or would not 
be entitled to let down the buildings on 
top of the mine, but he did not propose to 
trouble the court with that question, as his 
case was that whatever would affect those 
buildings would affect the others, for which he 
should submit he had an undoubted right to support- 
The plaintiff's buildings were all ancient buildings, 
and the land was one large coal field with several 
seams running under it. The seam that the defen- 
dants were at present working was 1,239 ft. below 
the surface, and was a 4-ft.seam. The damage to. 
the plaintiff's property had been going on for a con- 
siderable time, but had only been recently dis- 
covered. If the defendants were allowed to work 
out the rest of the coal within the seventy yards 
area, the damage would be considerably increased. 

His lordship asked if there was any magic in 
seventy yards. 

Mr. Macnaughton replied that that area was only 
taken as the area which the plaintiffs considered: 
necessary for the support of their buildings. At 
present the defendants had only worked in one line 
towards the west. That would tend to give the 
plaintiffs’ buildings a list in one direction ; but if they 
were allowed to work also north and south the 
plaintiffs’ buildings would have a list in three 





won't say seven tons is a dangerous load. I do not 
think calculations can be made to show when a pier 


with a load greater than a safe load would betray | 





floors the pier was weak. 





directions, and much greater danger would result. 
Leally the only question between the parties at 
the time of the commencement of the action was 


signs of being overloaded. It is difficult to calculate | whether the defendants, in working the coal under 
the weakest point, but he would say at the various the buildings, were to be responsible for surface:, 
You must remember damage or not. 
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Mr. Thompson said he was not prepared on behalf 
of the defendants to accept the responsibility, and 
was afraid the case must goon. His case was that 
mo damage had as yet occurred through the 
defendants’ workings, and that there was no pro- 
bability of damage. He would not, however, dispute 
that if in the future damage did occur defendants 
would be liable. 

After hearing further evidence, his lordship in 
giving judgment said, it was admitted that there 
had been practically no damage or subsidence as yet, 
and the injunction was sought to restrain an appre- 
hended damage. The conclusion to which he had 
<ome was, that the evidence was not strong enough 
to say that the requirements of the law for such an 
injunction had been satisfied. Unless substantial 
damage had been proved the Court would not inter- 
fere, or if no actual damage had been proved (as 
was the case here) there must be proof of imminent 
danger, and there must also be proof that the ap- 
prehended damage, if it came, would be very sub- 
stantial ; in fact, almost irreparable. Whilst he did 
not say that damage might not ensue to the 
plaintiff’s buildings, yet the evidence did not satisfy 
him that the damage was either imminent or likely 
to be substantial. The action would be dismissed, 
with costs. 





CASE UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 


AT the Marylebone County Court, on the r6th 
dnst., before Judge Stonor and a jury, Peter Barrett, 
who described himself as a miner, claimed damages 
érom Messrs. Price, contractors of the Central Rail- 
way between Shepherd’s-bush and the City, under 
the Employers’ Liability Act. Mr. Hutton, who 
was counsel for the plaintiff, said his client was a 
miner of many years’ experience. On January 20, 
whilst engaged in boring the tunnel referred to, he 
was severely injured by 7 cwt. of clay falling upon 
him in consequence of a defective “shield,” about 
which several complaints had been made to the 
foreman of the works. Mr. Hutton added that both 
the plaintiff's legs were broken, and he was other- 
wise bodily injured. His wages were £3 Ios. a 
‘week. The plaintiff, who bore out counsel's state- 
ment in detail, limped into the box on crutches. In 
reply to the Judge, the plaintiff said that planks used 
for roofing the tunnel had been used previously for 
Jubilee seats. William Harris, a “shield foreman” 
in the defendants’ employ, said, in reply to his 
Honour, that he considered the “shield” safe, but 
admitted that at times they were short of timber for 
the settings. The jury found for the defendants, 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AT the Guildhall, on the 17th inst., Messrs. E. 
Lawrence & Sons, Wharf-road, City-road, were 
summoned for having, on April 5, at 2 and 4, 
Cripplegate-street, contravened the Building Act, 
«894, by making certain alterations without the 
‘consent of the London County Council, in such 
manner that separate sets of rooms contained in 
the building had been adapted to be tenanted by 
different persons without the floors and principal 
staircase being constructed of fire-resisting materials, 
contrary to Sections 74 and 207 of the Act. Further, 
that there was an omission to make the floors and 
principal staircase of fire-resisting material, anda non- 
compliance with the District Surveyor’s notice. Mr. 
‘Seager Berry appeared in support ; and Mr. G. H. 
Mallinson represented the defendants. Mr. Berry 
said it was of the utmost importance, especially 
after the lesson taught by the great fire at Cripple- 
gate, that the provisions of the Building Act should 
‘be complied with, more particularly with regard to 
those sections dealing with fire-resisting materials. 
The building in question was erected for one occu- 
pation, but subsequently alterations were made 
un order that the place might be let out, to 
various tenants. The basement and first floor 
were built of fireproof material, but no other parts. 
There were two staircases—one going from the 
‘basement to the top floor and the second only to 
the first Hoor—and the building, although originally 
intended for only one occupation, was now let out 
in separate tenements. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, District 
Surveyor for the northern division of the City, said 
he had never given his consent to the alterations 
made in this building, which consisted of a ware- 
louse with basement, and five stories above. The 
effect of the alteration was to entirely cut off the 
ground floor and basement from the other part of 
the building. Cross-examined by Mr. Mallinson, 
the witness said one could not get from the base- 
ment to the upper floors without going into the 
street. The basement and ground floor were sepa- 
rated from other parts by fire-resisting material. 
By the Alderman: There was only one staircase 
that was of any use for the whole of the building. 
It was “adapted,” but not “constructed,” for two 
separate buildings. Mr. Mallinson did not dispute 
the facts, but held that the section of the Act did 
not apply to this case, and that the alteration; had 
virtually made these premises into two distinct 
buildings. This was essentially a warehouse ; the 
section of the Act under which the defendants were 
summoned referred to sets of offices, sets of 
chambers, precisely like those in the Temple, or the 





many offices that were in the City. The Alderman 
remarked that, after most careful consideration, he 
had come to the conclusion to dismiss the summons, 
without costs. He hoped the Council would ask 
for a special case, as he would be most happy to 
grant one.—Times. 





INFRINGEMENT OF ANCIENT LIGHTS IN 
CANNON-STREET. 


THE case of Bywaters & Sons v. Gordon came 
before Mr. Justice North, in the Chancery Division, 
on the 20th inst.,on a motion by the plaintiffs for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from erect- 
ing, or continuing to erect, a wall or building 
then in course of erection by the defendant to the 
east of the plaintiffs’ premises in Cannon-street, 
E.C., at a greater height than the wall of the old 
building of the defendant’s premises on the same 
site recently demolished by him so as to interfere 
with the plaintiffs’ ancient lights to the windows 
fronting on to Bread-street, and facing the defen- 
dant’s new building. 

His lordship granted an injunction restraining the 
defendant from interfering with the plaintiffs’ lights, 
and gave the defendant a week within which to pull 
the wall down. 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE PRIVATE 
STREET WORKS’ ACT, 1892. 


THE case of the Mansfield Corporation v. Butter- 
worth came before a Divisional Court of Queen's 
Bench, composed of Justices Wills and Kennedy, 
on the 2oth inst., on a special case stated by the 
Justices of the Mansfield Division of Nottingham, 
before whom certain objections, made under 
Section 7 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, 
by the respondent, to certain proposals of the 
appellants with reference to a street called Quarry- 
lane, were heard. It appeared that the appellants 
within the borough resolved, in pursuance of 
the Act, to execute certain works of paving, &c., 
in part of Quarry-lane, and specifications of the 
proposed works, with plans and sections, an 
estimate of the expenses and a provisional apportion- 
ment were duly prepared and approved by the 
appellants. .The provisional apportionment in- 
cluded a piece of land belonging to the trustees of 
“Bellamy’s Charity,” having a frontage of 
about 200 yards on Quarry-lane, and _here- 
after referred to as the respondent’s land. 
The respondent objected to the proposals of the 
appellants on the grounds specified in Section 7 (d) 
of the Act, namely: “That the proposed works are 
insufficient or unreasonable, or that the estimated 
expenses are excessive.” The proposed works were 
intended to be done over a part of Quarry-lane, 
about 677 yards in length. Over and along such 
part of the street, for several years past, there has 
been a considerable traffic, both vehicular and foot, 
and during the past twelve months such traffic has 
increased, and is still increasing, in consequence of 
the erection of a street of houses on land abutting 
on and adjoining Quarry-lane, but at a further 
distance from Mansfield than the respondent’s land. 
Vehicular traffic between the new streets of houses 
and Mansfield passes through Quarry-lane and over 
the portion thereof on which it was proposed to 
execute the works above referred to. There is no made 
roadway or footpath, and no foundation to the road, 
which is uneven, with very deep ruts, but there isa 
footpath irregularly demarcated with rough stones. 
There are no sewers to carry off the sewage of the 
houses erected and in course of erection in the said 
new street or of the houses adjoining Quarry-lane, 
and there is no provision for lighting it. The 
average width of Quarry-lane throughout the 677 
yards was about 16 ft., and for several yards 
opposite respondent’s land the width is about 12 ft. 
At other points in the street where the respondent’s 
land does not adjoin Quarry-lane its:width is from 
14 ft. 6 in. to 16 ft. It was admitted that the 
estimated expenses stated in the provisional 
apportionment were not excessive. The respon- 
dent objected that inasmuch as it was not 
part of the plan of the appellants’ proposed 
works that Quarry-lane should be widened oppo- 
site any part of the respondent's land, but that the 
works should be executed whilst retaining Quarry- 
lane at its present width, the proposed works would 
be insufficient and unreasonable, having regard to 
the requirements of vehicular traffic as existing at 
the present time, as well as the probable require- 
ments of such traffic in future, and that the insuf- 
ficiency and unreasonableness meant by the statute 
had reference to the probable requirements of future 
vehicular traffic as well as, in addition to, the re- 
quirements of present vehicular traffic. The appel- 
lants, on the other hand, contended that the Justices 
could not find that the proposed works were insuf- 
ficient and unreasonable within the meaning of 
Section 7 of the Act, on the ground only that 
they considered that the street ought to be widened 
before any works were done, and that the insuffi- 
ciency and unreasonableness meant by the statute 
must be in respect of the nature and character of 
the proposed works having regard to the present 
condition of the street and the traffic overit. The 
Justices came to the conclusion that the proposed 
works were insufficient and unreasonable on the 
ground that the existing width of the highway 
(namely, 9 ft. roadway and 3 ft. footway) at the 


Le 


point mentioned was insufficient for a highway, an 4 
that such works ought not to be done until the 
street was made wider. The question for the court 
was whether the Justices had come toa proper con. 
clusion. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, Mr 
Justice Wills, in giving judgment, said it was clear 
from the Justices deciding that the work was jp. 
sufficient that they were thinking of the insufficienc 
of the general scheme for the good of the public; 3 
matter they had no power to consider. He thought 
that the Justices had applied the wrong principle in 
dealing with the case, and came to the conclusion 
that their order must be quashed and the appeal 
allowed. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy concurred. 

Mr. Appleton appeared for the appellants ; and 
Mr. J. Chester for the respondent. 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS AT HAMPSTEAD. 


In the Chancery Division, on the 24th inst., before 
Mr. Justice North, Mr. Macnaughten, Q.C., men- 
tioned the case of Williams v. Noakes, which he said 
was a motion for an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from interfering with the ancient lights of 
plaintiff's house at Hampstead. His lordship had 
already granted an ex-parte injunction which had 
been continued up to the present time, and Mr. 
Vernon Smith, Q.C., who represented the defendant, 
was now willing to give an undertaking in the terms 
of the notice of motion, the plaintiff giving the usual 
undertaking in damages. 

His Lordship : You both consent to that, do you? 

Mr. Macnaughten : Yes, my lord. 

His Lordship : Very well 

The motion accordingly stands till the trial of the 
action, upon the above undertakings. 


—_ 
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MEETINGS. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1. 





British Archeological Association.—Mrs. Collier on 
‘Some Account of St. Cranlock, an Ancient Cornish 
Church.” 8 p.m. ? 

Builders’ Forenen and Clerks of Works’ Institution— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mr. J. J. Henderson 
on ‘Grammar of House Planning.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
Third Conversazione, at the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. we 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (Town 
Hall, Croydon).—Third Annual Congress. Address of 
the President-elect, Professor G. S. Boulger, F.G.S. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, JUNE 3. 


Royal Institution.—Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie on 
‘The Development of the Tomb in Egypt.” 9 p.m. 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (continued). 
—Several papers to be read, including the following: 
** Ancient and Modern Dene Holes and their Makers by 
Mr. C. Dawson; ‘‘ The Place of Geology in Education, 
by Professor L. Lobley, F.G.S.; and ** Photography in 
Relation to Science,” by Mr. G. H. Baldock. 11 a.m, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 
Royal Institution.—Dr. R. Caton on “ The vayty 
and Ritual of Asklepios at Epidaurus and Athens.” 1. 


-m. e exes 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (concluded). 
—I10.30 a.M. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to opposition until July 4. 

1897.] 10,317-—ARTIFICIAL STONE CoMPOSITIONS : W. 
F. } Pete produce an artificial stone in imitation of 
natural red sand-stones, such as red. Mansfield or Corse 
hill, clean sharp sand is saturated with a strong a 
of iron sulphate (Fe SO,) with water ; the sand is t “ 
made red hot, whereupon the colourless iron 4G 
solution will be decomposed into red ferric oxide Fe, Os 
possessing an affinity to the iron in the sand, and presse, 
ing a bright red aggregate, the colour being welded Len 
and into each grain = sand; the admixture can bew 
also as a cement, or plaster, or concrete. 

no 608.-OUTSIDE WINDOW Bunps: LZ. Levoyer.—An 
outside roller for angles and curves has rigid portions C0 
nected by flexible parts, each of the latter being compet 
of (a) a spiral spring, (4) rings or rundles with tenons ra 
grooves, (c) concentric rings articulated together in eh 
by gimbal joints and to the rings, and (d) sockets yee “ 
the gear bs ys Pa bend : = aaa 
fixed central rod keyed to the roller's axles, Ebi! 

11,250.— TRAVELLING JIB CRANES : .J.A rnodin.— Ti 
crane has a variable range of jib, is provided He re 
dependent motor, and can be raised and lowered di y is 
consists essentially of a carriage mounted upon two " ; 
of wheels which can roll on rails whilst apg acre ie 
whole structure of a vertical mast resting by a ae ar its 
on the carriage, the mast being at about the — pete 
height guided by a ring forming the upper end “ oo its 
trestle frame fixed on the carriage; the jib is pa << 
middle point to the top of the mast, or post, ~ jo 
manner that by means of a chain any inclinatio 

iven to it. 2 : oi 
' 11,673.—Winpow SASH FASTENERS * J. W, 
Each sash has on its vertical edges — - the spat 
engage with spur wheels in casings 1n eco a jocking 
wheels have, on one side, ratchet teeth with w Ce she sper 
pawls engage, the pawls are operated to disengag : 





; e's 
wheels by means of push rods projected from the fram 
inner side and through the hollow hubs o 


f the wheels and 
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aces 
— 
inst the inner side of the spring bars that carry the | Electricity Meters. 10,832, Fawcetts, for Separating and} By FLeuret, Sons, & ApAms (at Masons’ Hall 
pet Discharging Bricks. 10,833, W. Oates, Waste Water-| Tavern). : 
” 3 IMPROVEMENTS IN HANGING WInvow SasHES, | closets. 10,846, J. E. Farrow, Paper Hangings or Wall | Richmond, Surrey.—Kew Foot-rd., ‘The Tulip 
y = ‘THE PockETs OF SAsH WINDOW FramEs: /.| Coverings. 10,854, A. L. Lloyd, Full-way Steel-pipe Tree” p.h., u.t. 274 yrs., 1. 602., with goodwill £2,640 
cdoeundson.—Instead of nailing the ends of the sash} Water Conduits. 10,868, R. Chillingworth, forming By Hepprer & Sons (at Leeds). . d 
2 es at the bottom of the grooves in the sash stiles, the | Sockets on Metal Pipesor Tubes. 10,874, E. C. Palmer, | Leeds. — Bishopsgate-st., “‘ The Scarboro’ Build- 
pe ntor bores a hole in the face of the stilés to meet the] Tube Joints. 10,884, Beyer & Bertram, Scales ings Estate,” area 1,294 yds., f., r. 5574.+--++ 13,264 
wide roove, and then ties a knot which beds itself in the | for Linear Measurements. 10,885, G. Schréder,}] 47 and 47a, Briggate, 25, Trinity-st., and pre- 
hole “ is concealed by a threaded plug ; he also makes | Ceilings. 10,908, M. Kien, Window Sashes. 10,910, E. mises in Nelson-yd., area 873 yds. f., €.1. 9432. 27,500 
the tid giving access to the pockets of each window frame | Hope, Valves for Cisterns, &c. 10,915, Scarth & Thornton, Trinity-st., freehold warehouse, offices, &c., area 
Flush Water Apparatus. 10,935, R. Mason, Plumber’s JOS YOR Fe FO caer gsedeccnceccccccees aaics (200 


hagas <. by cutting it lengthwise and to a bevel. 
i tw es a heerins, &e.: J. T. Mason & 
WH. Hardy.—In order that each tile may support two 
others independently of the holding-down nails, a small 
tab or boss Is formed on the. top surface of each tile ; the 
boss is, preferably, semi-circular in shape, having its 
straight side across the tile, which thus forms a stop or rest 
for the corners of two other overlapping tiles. 

19,753 WINDOW SASH Fasteners: C. J. Brooke.— 
The fastener has a hoop or bow connected to the bottom 
frame and formed to swivel so that it may pass over and 
lie down on a projection attached to the top frame, and 
may be affixed thereto by a thumb or set screw. p 

26,645-—PIPE JoINTs: /. Price.—The method consists 
in (1) making a deep socket on the one pipe with an inner 
annular shoulder integral with the socket, (2) moulding 
within the shoulder a ring of suitable composition, and 
fitting into the ring another ring moulded upon the spigot 
end of the other pipe, and (3) then filling up the socket 
with cement ; the composition for the rings is similar to that 
used for the “‘ Stanford ” joint. 

30,752. — AUTOMATIC GRIPPING APPARATUS FOR 
ATTACHING SUSPENDED Loaps TO OVERHEAD HAULING 
Ropes FOR AERIAL CABLE LINES: /. Frigard.—With 
the casing or box from which the load is suspended are 
combined two gripping jaws, pivotted in the casing, and 
having grooved surfaces for gripping the rope ; the jaws 
are so arranged that when the casing is subjected to a 
downward pull, by the load, the gripping surfaces, in 
moving upwards, are made to grip the rope ; whilst, when 
the casing is relieved from the load, the jaws in moving 
downwards open out so as to relieve the hauling rope; a 
sliding locking bolt is operated by a cam or eccentric and 
looped arm for entering between the gripping jaws; the 
guide pullies for the hauling rope have two lateral grooves 
for allowing the end of the jaws to pass over the pulley. 

[1898.] 3,117-—To PREVENT WATER OF CONDENSATION 
AND OTHER MoIsTURE FROM FALLING WITHIN BUvuILD- 
tncs COMPOSED OF OR COVERED WITH METAL: /. Peake. 
—The invention consists in placing at intervals between 
the metal sheets and the rafters or frame of the building 
a metal, wood, or other device of such a depth as to pro- 
vide a clearance between them so that the waters of con- 
densation or other moisture that run down the inner faces 
of the metal sheets may pass the rafters instead cf dripping 
from them. The device, when made of a strip of steel 
metal, is preferably bent centrally of its length (viewed 
sideways or in plan its contour resembles that of a linch- 
pin or forked cotter-pin), and has at one end a ring or eye, 
or when made of wood a hole may be bored in one end. 
Through the eyes or holes pass the screws or pins which 
fix the metal sheets on to the rafters. 

4,964.—APPARATUS FOR Fire Escape, &c.: S. £. 
Doughty.—Around a wheel or drum (which can be placed 
inside or outside a window) is wound a rope, of hemp or 
steel, whilst frictional mechanism, with a rotary governor 
acting as a brake, retards the velocity of a descending 
person or body. 

_6,488,—CEILINGS, WALLs, CONDUITS, AND THE LIKE: 
G. Geppert.—For ceilings the flags have grooves forming 
tenons on their edges, and are arranged in two superposed 
courses, for inter-locking ; for ceilings, walls, &c., the flat 
or arched stones have similar grooves. 


NEW APPLICATIONS. 
For week ending May 14. 


10,533, A. Fox, Oven Heater. 10,542, King & Pool, 
Folding Easel for Artists’ Use. 10,556, W. Boydell, Gulleys 
and Traps for Streets and like places. 10,557, T. Jackson, 
Electric Furnaces. 10,561, F. J. W. Whipple, a Clino- 
meter, 10,570, J. Murrie, Self-Indicating Weighing Ap- 
paratus. 10,574, Farley and others, Joints of Earthenware 
and other Pipes. 10,576, H. T. Turnor, Pocket Rules. 
0,587, H. Biirkli, Water Discharge Tap. 10,594, L. 
Doloire, Rotary Plane Sieves. 10,610, . S. Benson, 
Walls, Floors, and the like. 10,614, Marshalls, Casement 
Windows. 10,616, G. Thomas-Davies, 10,650, Gilbert & 
Lundin, and 10,900, J. H. Hubbell, Arc Lamps. 10,617, 
Smith & Eck, Controlling Switch for Large Num- 
bers of Circuits. 10,618, G. C. Pillinger, Indicating and 
Recording Apparatus for Electric Meters. 10,619, G. 
Clemens, Mitering- machines. _ 10,620, J. Bousfield, 
Gear for Double-sashed Windows. 10,639, A. Homer, 
Fenn 10,647, W. J. Phelps, Electric Incandescent 
amps. 10,648, Tavernor & Thornton, Governors for 
Controlling the Flow and Pressure of Acetylene and 
other Gas. 10,652, C. S. Bradley, Electric Condensers. 
gene H. W. D. Dunlop, Axle Pulleys. 10,658, Johnson 
- Nicholls, Gypsum or Plaster of Paris. 10,659, B. Sutton, 
me. and other Taps. 10,664, W. H. Birch, Fire Grate 
— and Draught Increaser. 10,672, J. Mueller, Im- 
x ded Metal Supports for Structures in which Concrete, 
ead 4 used, for Floors, Ceilings, Roofs, Stairs, Bridges, 
: 4 e like. 10,676, J. Keller, Engines or Motors for 
: +e Similar Tools. 10,678, E. F. Hartshorn, Rollers 
C indow Shades, &c. 10,680, Hygienic Refrigeration 
tem” Rotary Pumps. 10,684,W.P. Baltrop, Acetylene 
Seah nen .Kuphal, Chimney Cowls. — 10,€go, 
aa one, Starting Devices for Single Phase Alter- 
ws Electric Current Motors. 10,692, J. Lounge, Acety- 
call 3, 10,697, C. H, Norton, Grinding Machines. 

“ 9, tookes, a Hydraulic Tidal Engine. 10,706, C. W. 
ie Brickwork Foundations or Settings of Boilers and 
J °c 10,711, E. Horn, Burglar Alarms. 10,727, B. 
Fone an Angle Mould. 10,728, J. Robertshaw, Blind 
So 10,734, J. E. Place, Combined Gulley and 
and Sj a 10:738 H. Smith, Tools for Toothing Saws 
and Ren ae mplements. 10,750, J. A. Brodie, Collection 
Bich — of House. Refuse. 10,764, A. R. Bennett, 
Stone’ — and Similar Kilns. 10,768, J. G. Faulds 
File aning Machines, 10,775, a. Desrumaux, 
Mile (12787) Dorrs, Railway Gates. 88, O. M. 
Miller, Comb dN 5 . Bs ade ss 
T. Neweh ine Monkey and Pipe Wrench. 10,807, J. 
Slabs ni. Glass for Coating Purposes as a Backing for 
Paliceck es, &c., and for Light Reflection and other 
Meters, & 10,811, S, Richardson, Alternating Current 
Other Li a 10,812, E. Oulniére, Purifying Water and 
Sizes quids. 10,814, F. Hepburn, Vegetable Glues 

es, or Gelati : ii 
wo-Way P. nes, 10,816, J. W. Hintzl, an Electricay 

ay Fear or Pressel Switch. 10,818, G. Hookham 





Pipe Clamps. 10,942, Hogerstaedt, Electro- 
Magnetic Switches for Strong Currents. 10,944, R. Jack, 
‘‘ The Multiple Sawing Machine.” 11,013, F. H. Collins, 
Knobs and Handles for Mortice and Rim Locks, &c. 
11,014, W. R. Hay, Lifts and Hoists. 11,015, J. Jones, 
Treatment of Night Soil, Town’s Refuse, &c., for the 
Production of Cement, Papier-maché, Artificial Stone, and 
the like, and for the Extraction of Grease, Glass, Metals, 
and Alloys therefrom. 11,043, A. Leszynski, a Roofing 
Tile. 11,050, W. J. Bingham, Bellows. 11,056, Lunyon 
& Tripp, Street Sweeping Machines. _ 11,063, l oY 
Gibson, a Sanitary Key Joint. 11,076, E. Baivy, Tele- 
phone Installations. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 11.—By A. C. Hiccs (at Weymouth). 
Chesilborne, Dorset.—‘‘ Lyscombe Farm,” 408 a. 





St. SE fis Padealiccs«staccrewcneteswcenae 44,150 
May 13.—By A. & D. Epwarps (at Leominster). 
Kimbolton, Hereford.—‘‘ Kimbolton Court Farm,” 

SU Ge Wat eedsetidoduscyuccdsaasusnaquaaee ood 

** Upper Hennor” and 16 a., f. .....-scccccccce 95° 
© Porteale ” ANG 2h Bay fe oo 605s cs ccevicdosiaccecs 340 
‘* Cheaton Cottage” and ‘‘ Cheaton Meadows,” 

Gs eiccccduadadedens edegnactnccasyeacenan 310 
Kingsland, Hereford.—‘‘ Long Criften’s,” 6 a. 2 r. 

BAT Mi vacinvnnaeand tan «icc sidindae secede sa 410 
Aymestrey, Hereford.—‘‘ The Qld Manor House ” 

GROGARM OL, hdc cwuducchecacaurceseccsesnce 680 

By ProTHEROE & Morris. 
Finchley.—Long-lane, two blocks of building land, 
© vcedcedadsvass bates scaksdaveeccsavecaaeds 1,210 
Squire’s-lane, two blocks of building land, f..... 1,170 
Green-lane, a freehold building estate, 15 a. .... 7,500 
Ballard’s-lane, ‘*‘ The Ballard’s-lane Nursery,” 
Ste ER SE Mie Rohe WOR cock ccceseacunws 2,500 
Theydon Bois, Essex.—5, Manor-villas, f., r. 50/.. 800 
Church-rd., three blocks of building land, f..... 300 
Doddinghurst, Essex.—‘‘ Bannister’s Farm,” 31 a. 
BNC AO hig lon ca cdawsncedcurnensseqseneececade g20 
May 16.—By HotcomsE, Betts, & WEsT. 
Northwood, Middlesex.—‘‘ Oakdene” and 2} a.,f. 2,250 


Bloomsbury.—New Oxford-st., i.g.r. 602., u.t. 27 
GIS. g Blo TOS once cave vocccncececcsesevcaces 800 
By Perkins & Caisar. 
Hackney.—271, Wick-rd., with cow-sheds and 
stabling, w.t..5S yrs., @.8- 64, ¥. 464. .c20ce as 660 
273 and 275, Wick-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 42., 1. 51. 310 
By BEALE & Capps. 


Maida Vale.—16, 17, 24, and 25, Clarendon-gdns., 

(Wits. SOD YiSeg Sih 2G, Fe BOGh. cece ce swesecce 25375 
Hammersmith.—36, Glenthorne-rd., u.t. 674 yrs., 

Elo Siig Ci Alea osc esas wcccscsedeseonascs 490 
Paddington.—31, 32, 33,and 34, Delamere-ter., u.t. 

52 YUSig ZT. G3ley Vo WOM. 2000 cceececsccescens 1,925 
8 and 9, Amberley Mews, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 52. 10s., 

Ts 460... 20 eeeeeee dc denesecansde Jace uuvohenee 395 

Notting Hill.—2z1, 23, and 25, Charles-sq., f., e.r. 

WU na coc an cteceeenccnenacccdnssedase unas 1,650 
Norburn-st., ‘‘ Laurel Cottage,” f., r. 282........ 335 
Millwood-st., ‘‘Stormont Cottage,” f., r. 282. .. 335 

Kilburn.—111, Granville-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
SE TOR cone de ce consguncnestececssadqamemesas 180 

By CasTIGLIONE & Gippincs(at Carlisle). 

Carlisle, Cumberland.—Botchergate, ‘* The Crown 
Hotel,” area 895 yd5s., f........ecces- caeaedoas 11,400 


By Humsert & FLint (at Bushey). 
Bushey, Herts.—Bourne Hall-rd., ‘‘ The Bunga- 
OWT 0 gio PER NOM oc cn cc ncicgsstesednedecnese 350 
By Bruton, Know tes, & Co. (at Usk). 
Trostrey, &c., Mon.—‘“‘ Little Trostrey Estate,” 
T3Z ATL. Q Poy fe ceverececscccccecccccccccece 
3y Hampton & Sons (on the estate). 
Cobham, Surrey.—‘‘The Eaton Pk. Estate” 
(postions of), in lots, f. .......-s-cecceseccess 59255 
May 17.—By BEAN, BuRNETT, & ELDRIDGE. 
Ullswater, Cumberland.—‘‘ The Leaming House 
Estate,” 77 8: SP. 10 Pe, fy <- eens cede ceccesce 7,600 
Brompton.—tz2, Selwood-ter., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 62. 5s., 


« 5Olveesesscecee occ cceccccccceccccscc cece 135 
Forest Hill.—Canonbie-rd., f.g.r. 12/. 10s., rever- 

sion in 854 yrs.......+.-- pe ec ceccccccccccence 335 
Manor Pk.—37 to 43 (odd), Rixsen-rd., u.t. goyrs., 


Bile Baas ap see cdes caasccessececepeonesecass 450 
By E. & H. Lumtey. 
Pegwell Bay, Kent.—‘‘ Great Cliffs End Farm,” 


ee Ue ie) See correc ter ere 200 

Tottenham.—White Hart-lane, two freehold resi- 
GENES CN. 00h. or ncucsecucedderscvenncecues 1,080 

y DEBENHAM, TEwson, & Co. 

St. Luke’s.—362 to 376 (even), Old-st., area 
Sino fiinifeg BUAIGK, <5 occ ccncvsar ccpacsesdons 12,500 

Ealing.—Woodville-rd., &c., a freehold building 
CM OE a acdadalcacsekenks ss -usmyaneeas 700 

Notting Hill.—Wheatstone-rd., f.g.r. 452., rever- 
SIN TPF GIRE cos nccscdcsccncnseebuntpecdad 1,150 
Dartmoor-st., i.g.r. 242., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 12. 55. 455 

Shepherd’s Bush.—Stowe-rd., f.g.r. 21/., reversion 
FOIE a oe oink as ada wale seminedie oaciasanee 530 
Iver, Bucks.—Rectorial tithe rent charge of 1307. 1,450 


By Watton & LEE. 
Surbiton, Surrey. — Glenbuck-rd., two plots of 
building land, 2a. 2r. 2p, f. 
By FAREBROTHER, E tis, & Co. 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey.—‘“‘ The Mount Felix 





Estate,” 50 2. 3. 17 Poy fa cc cccccccccccccccce 23,500 
Barnsbury.—42 and 44, Richmond-rd., u.t. 43 yrs.y 
GZeF- 16d, Yo BZhre oc cccecccccces cocedecsscccce 760 
Pentonville.—56, Great Percy-st., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 
GE 2B ig TF. BSL. cc crew eccticcccccccceccesce cece 210 
2, Lloyd-sq., u.t. 19 yrs., g-r. 82. 5., T. 452. «+ 260 
24, River-st., and 52, Amwell-st., u.t. 14 yrs., 
FT. Gli To 75le cc ccccevcceccccececes Maa nwines 550 
By Orcitt, Marks, & Orcitt (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 
Ilford.—High-rd., ‘‘ The Cauliflower” p.h., f., with 
ZOOdWwill 2... ceeds secercccccccnecs eccescas » 90,606 





By Heprer & Sons (at Armley). 
Armley, Yorks.—Town-st., freehold warehouse, 
workshop, &c., area 1,666 yds. ......++e0-++- 600 
May 18.—By Epwin Evans. 
Holloway.—s5, Cardwell-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 72., T- 


BEE 6 cecdaccce cacahavtedeseeseenscieetesans 445 
6, Davenant-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 62., Tr. 352. ..+- 335 
129, Elthorne-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g-r. 72, T. 342 os 265 
162, Cottenham-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.T. 62. «0.20 245 
58, Cottenham-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r- 72.5 Tr. 382... 310 
16, Brooke-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 52. TOS. .. +000 * 235 
Barnsbury.—7, Sheringham-rd., u.t. 624 yrs., g.r- 
GR WOR g Wa Alene dc cwaccaseceseccccucensas see 310 
Harlesden.—West Ella-rd., f.g.r. 252. 4s., reversion 
TOE WN iv nn caama ngs deactcddeesectdsecsees 670 
Wandsworth.—96, Wandsworth-rd., u.t. 104 yrs., 
Bako Nile Va BZAe ccc cccceseccccege cecceseses 450 
By Mark HuBBARD. 
Kentish Town.—165, Kentish Town-rd., u.t. 39 
YTS. JK. QL. 4Sey To GOL. .c0 cecceecccccscccees 715 
1, Falkland-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.1. 52, 1. 362. e0ee 25 
By MattTHews & MATTHEWS. 
Fulham.—o6, Bishop’s-rd., u.t. 784 yrs., g-r- 62., ¥, P 
WOE cs cdanidcendaddlccessaccancdsasarceses ° 260 
Manor Park.—6 and 16, Fifth-av., u.t. 86 yrs., g-T+ 
Shoe Be Ben cendoeesgquacesaansecnnnesstee 4 300 
By E. W. RicHarpson & Son. 
Bethnal Green.—6 to 9, Manchester-bdgs., f., r. 
GRE GR, cli ciddatelduacasas sentedaadecvasdass 575 
37, Collingwood-st., c., r. 232, 85... eeeeee sence ° 210 
Hackney-rd.—29, Dove-row, f., r. 52d....-++++00% ° 410 
68 and 70, Boston-est., f., r. 467. 165.....-+e+00s . 435 
By Simmons & Sons. 
Hambleden, Bucks.—Two enclosures of building 
land, 30 a. IY. IT Poy fa... cccccesccccccccces 4,559 
“ Burrow Farm Estate,” 178 a. 27. 31 ps, fe «200 3,000 
By E. & S. SMITH. 
Highgate.--7, Bishop’s-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., §-e 
TOE. 306g CGE, cchedcivdsavedessecssxenas 560 
Finchley.—58, Lincoln-rd., f., e.r. 422. «+++ s0++ ‘ 505 
By R. Tivey & Son. 
Kingsland.—23, Downham-rd., u.t. 21ys., g-F- 
BAA, 1OBig Fs. GO cane cecacccccasecevesserdess 140 
De Beauvoir Town.—139, De Beauvoir-rd., u.t. 25 
WS Ble hig hu 4s Kwanten cadindacanseeaenses 310 
11, Ufton-rd., u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 3¢. 15S.) T+ 322. -- 245 
Islington.—1, Upper Park-st., u.t. ro} yrs., g.r- 62.5 
Pe Rilcecscduiagncnckuecdeescheeestacenenth ss 135 
Ho..ton.—74, St. Paul's-st., u.t. 284 yrs., g-I- 
Ole Gig He Oilers 5h be vaccceccaseoscecenedigss 255 
Barnsbury.—35 and 37, Belitha-villas, u.t. 324 yrs., 
Wi GE as ccaceccccenccsanqadensasesnesaaeen 845 
, By Douatas Younc & Co. 
Brixton.—r95, Brixton-rd., f., e.r. 852... -+0+ ee +++ 1,359 
51, Canterbury-rd., u.t. 66} yrs., g-r. 72. 15S., T- 
Mls d6 ceaddn ccnthn tebaeessaaudnyse chsatsenss 330 
Walworth.—13, Fleming-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g.1-32. 15S+y 
T. 260. BS. crccccccccccccctececcccccs aieowbes 310 
Streatham.—6, Ellora-rd., u.t. 713 yrs., g.t. 44 
WOBacccearcncdseeceupeacecéceccece meses occce 245 
77; 79» 81, and 83, Lewin-rd., f., r. 168/.....--- - 2,570 
5 and 7, Kempshott-rd., u.t. 674 yrs., g-¥- 122.5 
Cals GON. icccccccncceccicecoredscsocscseserss 760 
Kennington.—s5, Ravensden-st., and 41, Stannary- 
st., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 62. 10S.....-+00 ocenseace ‘ 740° 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r.for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o| Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3 0/0/7 
Teak, E.I....load 9/o/o 14/0/o METALS, 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu, 1/9/0 1/11/0 | lron—Pig, in Scot- 
Sa Coneme, load 3/s/0 4/tc/0| land ......+-. ton 2/6/6 jojo 


2/16/o 4/7/6 
a Ot -secasaee = 
Fir, Dantsic, &c 
ak, di 





4{-/0 5/0/02! London ....+.+. 

1/4/09 3/40 | Do, a. at works eo 

3/2/0| in Wales ...... §/t0/o 5/12/6 

sioie or - | geo a ‘ 

Lath. antsic, fath dan Bn copper — British vo one 
. , 8 

St. Petersburg.. 5/o/o 6/r0/o Pee Poe say Sse sacle 





Wainscot, Riga, Sheets, strong.. 61/c/o 62/0/o 

on te sie + no Chili bars ..... ova o/o/o 
lessa, sees YELLOW MTL. Ib. d. d. 

Deals, Finland eae eS 


and & rst std 100 © 8/s/o 8/15/0| “Spanish i ee 


Do. 4th & 3rd... 8/5/o 8/15/0| English com. 
Do. Riga ...... 6/15/0 7/15/0 Sens onesnen +. 14/2/6 ofo/o 
St. Petersburg, Sheet, English 

ist yellow.... 10/5/o 12/15/90) 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


9/s/o t0/15/0 15/2/6 ofo/o 





Do. white..... « 8/15/0 1¢/15/0 — "35/126 ooo 
Swedish .... 9/s/o 15/15/0| ZtNC = Engli . 
White Sea .... 9/15/0 16/S/0| sheet ~ ton 23/0/0 o/o/o 
anada, Pine rst 19/5/o 25/s/o Vieille * "M ame 
Do. do. 2nd.... 13/15/o 16/s/o tagne . 23/10/09 ofofo 
Do. do 3rd, &c. 6/5/0 9/15/0| Spelter........ 19/s/9 19/6/3 
Do. > - 1o/to/a 12/0/0! 7iN— Straits .... 6z/o/0olofo 
Do. 3rd an Blofe 9/o/o Australian...... 67/1¢/o 68/o/o 
New Biunswick’ 70/2 Blolo| Battanteer ‘erofo ‘olor 
+ een ol - kinds s/o/o 18/o/o) Billiton ........ 59/15/0 60/o/0 
sq, 2 in. prep. OILS. 
Ml ccceseccses ee 9/6 29/ eeees tOD t7/s/o ojo/o 
and ..sceees 8/o 13/6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o ¢/o/o 
Other qualities— 6/0 7/2 | Do. Ceylon....... « 22/0/0 o/o/o 
edar, Cuba, ft. /4 “4 Palm, OS weseee 21/15/0 o/o/e 
Honduras, &c. / /4 . 
Mahogany, Cuba (st /7 | Pale ...ccccreces 27/t0o/o o/o/o 
St. Domingo, | Do. Brown ....++++ 26/ofo c/c/o 
cargo av. Me o/t/z | Cottonseed ref..... 14/s/0 15/s/0 
Mexican, do. do. i3t [4 | Co sseseres eee 33/10/0 14/10/0 
Tobasco, do. do. /4 6% | Lubricating U.S.  0/s/3 9/7/6 
Honduras, do. 6 BREE ccccoce « os/o 0/6/6 


oe 0. 
, ton TAR — Stockholm 
= Fl ~~ me barrel 1/s/o o/o/o 
cssstneden GEe. ee ecesee 0/12/6 ofo/o 


: Archangel 
Sean St. Doming. 0/o/5 0/1/o Turpentine esesee 26/0/o0 0/0 
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COMPETITIONS. 



























































CONTRACTS—Continued. 



























































| 
| 
| Forms of Tender, &&, Tenders 
| Ww. , 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. Supplied by as? be 
Vered 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, —_ 
delivered. Culvert, near School Green, Fresh- J. F, Haynes, Surv. Park- 
| | water (Contract No.1) ....  ..++++ Isieof Wight R.D.C. . | road, Cowes ..........., June > 
*Laying - ae 4 Park - Recreation Widnes oe Comm. | 85,10, and 5 gut Jely 1 | ian, Welle of Bridge, neer mae: do. he 
Gro’ ssh sb ateebps mmittee.......... | 35,10, and 5 guineas ..... | July H PEERS eee 
Public Hall, Pitlochry .-s..cscsss-| W, 8. Penvell,  Soii- ivcenaencineegnemncaianyh Weenies yo __Debtaham, * 
citor, Pitlochry ... 1 coeeeees Nodate || *Repairs to Tar and Asphalte Paving..| Tottenham U.D.C..... | P. EA Murphy, 712, High.| 
road, Tottenham ......,, 
Two ten Houses, Caton, N. G. Lewis, pay 1,New- *. 
Laucs, . see reeeceerseseeeeeees| ae w-ene road, Laucaster ........| June 8 
*Mortuary .... ceeseee | Hatfield R.D.O. ...... | The Clerk.. do, 
Underaround Conveniences, Duncan- T. Hewson, 0.E. re 
CONTRACTS. street Leeds Corp. o..++eee+-| Buildings, Leeds ...... @. 
House, Stable, ke. ‘Trebost, “Stithiaus, James, Comford, 
| MWA] ...ccccceces  ceecccece + eeeeee Gwentap............ nae do, 
Ouarets Bea Wall, Eyemouth, ‘N. B. | Committee ....e0+- | Meik & Sons, Engr. 21, 
Tend Road Making, Mitcha Croydon C teen Sarenen ten| © 
‘enders 3 ng, IM eccccoe -ccces ‘Oydon Corp....eee+- roug! jurvesor, Town 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, Ao, | to be Hall, Croydon.’ ....., de, 
delivered. CUE Re csccctecccsscessensensses ape (Notts.) | OC. Parnham, District Surv. H 
R.D.C. + ome Cotgrave, Notts. . de 
*York Stone ...... CoSocrcescreccocence Chiswick U. D. Cc. voewws A. Ramsden, Vestry “Halt, 

Public Baths, Glenogle-rcad, Stock- R. Morham, City Chmbrs. MO DMEMIOE csncicsvececscece do, 
DEIdge .. -covcccccccccescceccce..| RGiuhureh Corp. ....| Edinburgh.............. May 30 || *Cleaning, Painting, and Repairing at/ St. James’ Vestry, . 
Steam Bakery... ...cccsessescceeseee | Bedlington Co.-op. Soc.! Boolds re Hardy, Archt. Medel Dwellings .......... 0 secses Westmiuster........ Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W.) June 9 

Bs tedeeeeecens do. *Underground Uonvenience, Kilburn} Hampstead Vestry.... | Surveyor, Vestry Halli . do, 
Kitchen and Ward Blocks at Hospital, W. &8. B. Bailey, Archt. Scho] cecccecccccccocceccceesess ee | Aberdeen Schoo: Bd.| J. A. Allan, Archt. 31, ‘ 
DRED cho tincbsncncedenss eveccece or Scott-st. Keighley . do, King-street, Abardeen ..| do, 
Metalling, Channelling. ‘ko. Noel an} . W. Hawley, Surv. King: Resicence, &c. Eccleshill, Yorks. .... eocnsece Kendall & Bates, Archt. 
Victoria-streets, Kimberley -| Basford R.D.C......... ph, Nottineham...... do, Victoria-square, Leeds do. 
Terries Memorial Lifeboat House Royal National Life- | J, T.Skioner,122,Terminus- Paving Materials.. .. ...----.s-e| Wigan Corp ....-... | Borough Engineer, Wigan June 1) 
Eastbouri boat Institution ....| road, Eastbourne........ do, teel Bridge over R. Nar, Westacre ..| NorfulkC.C. ........|/J. H. B. Hes:op, C.E. 
Street Works, Shipton ani * Other A. Creer. City Engineer, Norwich ....... do, 
DEEN 00s’. ccce-<onbespcowocncs| ROM OEE cccvecoccs | MOMINENRLL, PORE cusec5s. do, Flint, &C. ....csccccccescccsseeceess| Epsom U.D.C...000... | E. R Capon, Surv. "East- 
Villa, Mayne-road, Elgin ..-scccesess: we ccccce Reid & Wittel, Archt. street, Kpsom June 1¢ 
: Elgin .....eesseeeeeeees do. Stores, &C ceveeceess sescececseeeess| Salford Corp. ........ | Borough Eogineer, Town 
*Removal of Chimney .....s++++++e++-| Edinburgh and Leith | W. R. Herring, Gas Works, Hall, Salford....... June 15 
jas Comrs.......-... | New-street, Edinburgh do. Sewertag. &c. Alfrei <a other streete, Bor ugh curve,or, Town 
Additions to Dwelling House, North J. Black, Airlie Estate Eccles Corp. ° Holl, Eccles ....c0c0- June 16 
Glack, Cortacby .....2-+ sees ecccccee Office, Cortachy ........ May 31 *P ost Office at Swansea... Commrs, H.M. Works 12, Whitehll- — Ww. June 17 
Additions and Repairs to Cottage, *Pumping Station and Sewers ...... | Plymouth Oorp. ...... | J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- 
Kirkton, Airlie .... oe oeoese do do, sticet, S.W. .. ...... June 18 
—_ to Farmstead: Be Moruity, *Asylum, Warlingham........+++eee+ | Cty. Boro’ Croydon .. Borough Engr. "Town Hall Tune 20 
BIG seve a rere d>. do, Main Sewers, &c. Hale....e0e.++ 20+ | Bucklow (Cheshire) | J. M'Kenzie, Archt. 7, 
Pair Semi-Detached ‘Villas, Aberfan” rere W. Dowdeswell, Archt. R. eRe See eet Market - street, Altrin- 
Trevarris.............+.. do, COAM —. coseceee-- June 2t 
Missi-n Church, Hessay, near York .. eeeeeere C.H.fowler,Archt Durham} do, *Bcundacy Wall at Pumping Station ..| LondonCountyCounceil | Eogr.’s Dept County Hall, 
Renov: — of Bible Christian Chapel, J. Myuer, Grampvucd-rd, ne Gardens, 8.W. .. do. 
TrelVOM 2. .c.ccccce coscseoreses seeeeeee Trelyon .........-.+.0++ do, *3ewers, Manholes, &... .....-.....+.| Ashby -de-la- Zouch | J. B, Everard, Millstone- 
Electricity Generating “station, Port A. Myles, Archt. 143, West U.D.C 2. . cccccc-ce- lane, Leicester epikenss June 2% 
MIMGAS ..-6 cee soe soer-eeeees Glasgow Corp... teeeee gent-st. Glasgow...... June 1 *3uperstructure of Asylum near Epsom) L.C.C. Asylums ‘Com. G. T. Hine, 35. Par iament- 
Twelve Labourers’ ‘Cottages, “Cabragh North Dablin Union.. | J. ONeill, North Bruns- PONG TEs. ccccisesiccse June 27 
wick-st. Dublin ........ do, *Erection of Buildings, Supply of 
Flints, &c. (1,100 toms) ....eeeee+-+..| Burgess Hill U.D.C...| A. F. Hardwick, Council Electric Machinery, Tram Cars,/ East London Town| Dyer & Dgser, 17, Alder- 
es Offices, Burgess Hill . do, Plant, &c. Councii (Cape) -... manbury, E.C..........+ Tune % 
Eighty Villas ..0....sseseeeeeeseeeses| Newport Mon.) Gold-| A. M. Leon, Archt. 17, *Sewerage Disposal ‘and “Water Supply R J. Platten, Clerk, Lins- 
lops Building Co. Ltd. By st. Cardiff ... do, (Plavs and Estimates for) ; Linslade U.D.C....... | lade, Leighton Buzz «rd Ju'y 1 
Schools, Cockstown, Ireland ........ steeeees H. A. pale Archt. Cooks- Steel Pipes (246 miles), Voolgardie ... | Wes'ern Australia | Agent-Gcneral for Western 
Bowie oo oso vie ccnck ce do, | Government ........ | Au-tralia, 15, Victoria-st. 
Enlargement of Church, Aberavon, G. E. "Halivday. Archt. 14, Westminster, 8.W. ..... | Aug. 
Glamorgan... ..ccccccoe os ceenes ssa ease High-st. Cardiff ..... .. do St el Pipes (82 miles) . - ceabnabeis do. do. ao. 
Street Works, Wh ccc cde cued asics cetel MIR IOL sascecssiceds Town ~eebpeine Towa Hall, *New Buildings at Workhouse........| Guildford Union...... | Peak & Lunn, 36, High- 
Serer do. ° street, Guildford.. .. .| No date 
House and Stabling Alnwick ........| @. Craik............4 G. Baawnié, Jun. Archt. *Pulling down Mansion, Piccadilly .... abe hee J T Wimperis & Arber, 
EL sctirenhnch anesae do, 25, Sackvii'e-street, W. do, 
Additions te Schools, Vicarstown, G. F. Aynes, archt. 4t, Salvation Army Buildings, Junction- A. Gordon, Archt. 101, 
ERR  skdsdcecbaneessas porereT oy South Mall, Cork........ de, road, Highgate...... means — Victoria-st E.C.. do, 
Foundry, Store, &c. Fenton- road, T. L. Patchett, Archt. Cleaning and | ee AALS ‘Wesleyan J. W. Jackson, Spring- 
King Cross, Halifax .. eocccece George-rquare, Ha’ifax.. do, | Chapel, Cullege-road, Rotherham | The Trustees......-... | bank, Rotherham ....-. do, 
Two Houses, May-street, Waterside, T. Johnston. Archt. 11, || Extension of Premises, 13, A'bion-st. 
Londonderry... ... ss+scsececes..| Misses Orr............ East Wall, Londonderry do, | and 54 and 56, Glenalpin-street, G. & J. Byrne, Archt. 4, |, 
Sewers, Southchurch-road. covececce..| Southend T.C......00 A. Fidler, Archt. Ciarence- Belfast .. - css io, = ame aise eer cece Waring-street, Beifast .. do, 
é road, Southend.......... da, || Re-pewing Chapel, Willingham ......| Wesleyan Trustees... |W Lack, ee 
*Fire Etoves at Hospital ..,......... Enfield U.D.C. ...... | R. Oollios, Council Offices a» Cambridge do, 
Engine House, Lillington ... -| Leamington Spa Corp. — oo me Town Hall, . Villa Residence, Ha:lech ....-se0e- eocccese Bowen ry "Tones, “Atcht. 
amington ............ June Carnarvon ...... do, 
Sixteen Houses, Aber, near Caerphilly; Panteg Building Club | Griffiths & Jones, Archt. Twelve Houses, Bentinck - street, w. 4H. "aiggiubottom, 
NE 0 vsicsansvaces do, I, o6ic 0k cob ess cownee conus erccccce Archt. King John's- 
Chapel, Carnarvon ...ccsceeseecees-| The Trustees of Siloth| R. L. Jones, Archt. 14, chmbrs. Nottiwgham ... de. 
SE ss ckbaancasaes Market-st. Carnarvon .. do. Levelling, Kerbing, &c. Lower Joha- T. Hulme, 67, xaos st. 
Five Houses, Newry Fawr, Holyhead| Bryngoleu Building | L. O. Williams, Archt. 70, street, Bradley Green, Bidduiph ecceses Hauley ..... do 
Estate .. tp teneeeenes Victoria-st. Liverpool .. do, Additions to Polive Station, Stone ..| Staffordshire C.C. .... | W. H. Cheadle, ‘County 
*Asphalte Paving ..-ceee cessecossers pe s-in- the . = —— Vestry Hall, . Su: veyor, Staff ri on dv, 
EY -cccece a 8 eee 0. House and Shop, Ellesmere ........+- ecccccce — Thompson, scot‘and-st. 
*Mess Room, Offices, &c. Derby Station | Midland Ry. Co....... a — Cavendish ° Siematne pregsostas do, 
ouse, Derby .......... June 3 Re-windowin; urch, Castlepollard| Rathgraffe Select | Rev. R. Smyth, The Par- 
Coffee House, Assembly Hall, &c. .... yg gs bse =. . — 28, dees > lnc sonage, Castlepo! — - do. 
ouse, . Earlsdon ertford-st. Coventry .. do. ‘0 e, Dunho'me, near Lincoln ... eeecccce W. Scorer, Archt. 0 
Sewers, Trealaw....cececessseeveeesss| Rhondda U.DC....... W. J. Jones, Surv. Council 7 street-chinbrs. Liacoln.. do 
Offices, Pentre R.8.0. Adiitions to Hall, Marske-by -the- Clark & Mscop, Archt. 
MUMIA cvxcbascieouccaccs do, ieee ay Zep uaet ee evewaen Darlington do, 
Tower at ae Church, Annalong, H. Seaver, Archt. 128, Stores, Offices, &c, Stockton-on-Tees..|T. W. Cameron & Co,|J M. Bottomley, ~“Areht. 
co. Down ........ aehen dpbhons ihibeaniee Royal-avenue. Belfast ..| June 4 46, Albion-street, Leeds do, 
Raservele, Park ‘Bill eccccccccccccces| Pontefract Corp....... G. H. Hill & Sons, Engr. Painting, &c. Porthkerry House, Jones, Richards, & Budgen, 
Albert-chmbrs. Albert- Barry, near Cardiff ....-ccesesee.| Js COry cececscseeese. | Archt 18, St. Mary-st. 
square, Manchester...... do, Cardiff ..00 eves coors do. 
Additions to Engine House, &c. Drainage Works, Scots’ Gap, near 
GML ss. ekueentuhak- os. (t: axhave do. do. do, Bou:mer Moor _| Alnwick R.D.C. ...... | M.T. Wilson, C.E. Alnwick | do 
ss. “Muilingar District Lunatic G. E. Shanahan, Custom Chorch and Vestries, Dudley, North- T. E Davidson, Archt. 33, 
haste tie beeen Board of Control ....| House, Dublin .......... do, MEMDBFININ <6accesscccceeccsasens inne Grainger - street West, 
Bix Cron Mullingar District | Newcastle ... do. 
Lunatic Asylum ......cececeseeee do. do. do. || Additions to Licensed Premises, T. V. Brenuan, Archt. 21, 
Infirmary .... «++... seecceceese.| Liskeard Union ...... | J. Sansom, Archt. Green- | Broadbent-street, Belfast.... .....| BE. Smith .-.... eooee | Waring st. Belfast... do. 
bank-lane, Liskeard .. do, || ‘Schools, Lenton ........ eccseeseeess| NOtiINgham 8B. ....| A. N. Bromley, Archt. 
Blocks at Workhouse ......e00+-..+.-| Bath Union ....ece0.. | J. es 3, North- é | Queen-st. ye gree do.. 
by MER.» ceceneas 0. Nine Houses, &e. eeaepate, Alexander & Reid, Arch«. 
Sewers, Shettleston, Lanark .......... cnkebens .— & Stuart, C.E. | lta i a secemiee 105, Royal-avenue, Beif+st | do. 
115, Wellington - stret, | House, ounthian. Leeds. soneemeaes evcccce P. Robinson, Archt. 72, 
Glasgow ..... do, Albion-st. Leeds ......-+ do. 
Road Making ..0.++cccccsesessss+se0.| Wimborne U.D.C. ..../ 0, vate Surv. -Counel Eight Houses, Beadingley, near A. E. Braithw.ite, Archt. 
Offices, Wim June 6 WOMEN esos ssdencs. chose cuaasouce ceenvens 26, Norwood - gg . 
House, Lanches*er os..eeseeeeeeeeees| W. Cumming ....000- +6 Sell, s Arch. Taylor- piesdingley, stir et aa 
street, Consett do. | apel, Hognaston, Ashbourne ...... ecccccce arper, Arc arke 
*Additions to Laundry........+00+++++.| Three Counties Asylum) G. T, Hine, 35, Parliament- | eiacenian place, Nottiugham .. ~ 
neat Hitchin........ | street, do, _—— 
Footbridge over N. L. Railway ......| Poplar District B.ofW. | L. Potts, 117, High- “street, | 
Poplar, E. do. 
Telegraph Stores ......secseeseosees+| The Directors of ~ ©. N. Wilkinson, Telegraph 
N.E.R. = seeeeeees Department, York ...... do, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Gas and Water Pipes ....+seccccecess do, do. 
Bewerage Works... .....seeese-seeee- Tring U.D-O. eo seeeee | A. W. Vaisey, Council \ er 
Offices. Tring...... do, | appl to 
Park Keeper's Lodge, Queen's Wood, E. J. Lovegrove, Surv Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. —— - 
Highgate .......ssscccceoesseeces-| Hornsey U.D.C. 200 a High- [ee 
NR, TN. as coves do, 
Two —— Bridges, Alexandra Scition wide G. F. L. — Harbour ante Ruteetens te Mespeeninelinnel Bo West | 
Wharf, co. Down .....ceceeseeess.| Be arbourComrs,|) E arbour Offices, *Mechanic Ins rs in neering! County ro. y 
" Pa a Belfast. Eréseteahobetee do. GA GOA WORE. oicssscccsseunesas a: ES 45s, per week respectively /- 
Timber Jetty, &c Tideway, c.. Down 0. do. do. *Clerk of Works.... pie ebeseves per lame’ Foun | 
Restoration of Chancel of Church, 8. W. Williams, Archt. ation (C R. Liddle, | 32. 8s. per week, and rooms | jene 8 
| > eemetien eases Oe ot Rhayader, Radnorshire . do. Two), North Clerk,Newport,Salop)| if required -..+e++++-++++ 
Post Office, Weston-super-Mare ...... omm ssioners Lee & Sons. 35, Craven-st *District Surveyors (Two), No and : } 9 
cineiainnes - 8 he Strand, WC. June 7 | 8 uth ——_ oe ee London ©.C.......ss+« | Estimated 1,1407, and 8703, | June 
al BD ccccccccccceccccccce sidstone eee | T. F. Buntin: -Fairmeadow, *Assistaut Inspector Py ools| il 
Maid ane Rie do, and hog Recs ee .| London 0... eee | 3007. per annum ..--+++ ~~ - 
*Underground Convenience ..........| Poplar B. of W. .... Surveyor's Offices, “177, | *Building Insvector Ealing U.D. reese te per week.. "| June 16 
High-street. Poplar, E. do. *Clerk of Works ........... | Couaty Boro. Croydon | 4. 4s. rer week .. és com> 
*Fortbridge over Railway ...... do. do, do. *Uity Engineer....csesssess+ -| Corp. City of Cape | 8001. per annum | June 15 
*Granite, York Kerbing, acd Bricks .. St. Albans Corp....... | City Surveyor ..-.eses.... do DN. obtsiucndscate | MCC -+eeeeeeeere ees | 
{ — ell 














Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. tv. vi. vii. & vill. Public Appointments, pp. xvi. xvil. & xx. 
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TENDERS. 


r insertion under this heading 
‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
B.—We cannot 


{Communications fo’ 


ddressed to 
should i 10 a.m. on Thursdays. 


not later less authenticated by the name and 
_ oF glen ep and we cannot publish announce* 


S f the Tender 
ders accepted unless the amount of the 
ane ee any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
po unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
’ 


reasons] 





tions, &~, at Henbury Court, near Bristol, 
BRISTOL. For oa Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter 
foe Ly nan, architects, of Torquay, Paignton, and Teigamouth. 


Gusntities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Browa, of Paignton. 








Alterations. 

% 7 Thomas & Son ..-..-.... 3.552 
Cowiin SS 43.795 S. R. Gorvett (accepted).. 3,488 
Wie [Ail of Bristol]. 

Foinery. 

i veceeeH649 Of S. R. Gorvett..ceseceeees-4579 0 
aad hy 558 4] Thomas & Son ..... ... 574 0 
Se eil & Gane...-.++. 603 0 Eliot & Co, Newburv*.. 4¢8 o 
aethies & Suns aes a * Ac-epted, 


Vinery, &¢. 
Skinner & Co., Bristol ...e+seeeeereeeeeeeeees sere e+ S209 14 


se sineneiaseri aA 


“ the erection of a Baptist Chapel. Messrs. 
B gh 4. & Walter H. Bridgman, architects, of Tor- 
igaton, and Teignmouth :— 
~— Pituntoed ‘<a o ofS. Blatchford, havi or 
MG cconcessse 425 0 6 QUAY. cecccceecces 
oo . * Accepted, 








CROYDON.—For hcuse and ery at Croydon. Messrs. F. & 
i w gate-hill :— 

C. Rutley, architects, 11, — Teiat 
43783 cece £4,097 
3,024 oees 3,964 
2,854 3,783 
2,878 37 8 
2,868 35707 
Horrocks ....-+++++ 2,795 eevee 3,674 
Jas Smith & Son.. 2,797 éene 3,670 
Rulled & Co. ....-. 2,750 eoee 3,605 
BatleySon & Holdis 2,735 sees 3,697 
Speechley & Smith 2,698 esee 3537 
Saunders ....e0++06 2,595 ccs 3465 








DEWSBURY. — Accepted for additions’ to technical school 
buildings. Mr. 1. Lane Fox, architect, Bond-street, Dewsbury :— 
Masonry.—C. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe £2,100 o 
Carpeniry and Foinery.—J. Richardson & Sons, 
Staincliff>, near Dewsbury ...0-..seeeseececeeess 906 
Slating.—Thos. Brear, Dewsbury ...... eacdeveees 244 
Plumbing.—Frank Newsome, Dewsbury evece 129 I 
Plastering.—Sam Crawshaw, Batley..... eocce 115 
Painting.—Ned Ramsden, Dewsbury .....+.+++++ 4t 19 






omo°o 





GORTIN (co. Tyrone, Ireland).—For the erection of a church, 
¢or the Kev. KF. Healey. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Strand, 
Londonderry :~ 

David Funston, Brookboro, co. Fermanagh ......£2,38f 5 





HODDESDON (Herts ).—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ The 
Oid Highway Tavero,’ Rye Park, for Messrs. C. P. Christie & Co, 








Hoddesdon. Messrs. W. G. Bartleet & Son, architects, 5‘, New 

Brcad-street, E.C. :— 

Parkas vccccccccccccccce+ $9,255 | HUME 20000 oeecccecs ocvee- S2.795 

TRIOUEE s crcccccscccee o 4,970 | T- Pollit ..cccoce o csccece 

Smith & Sons ......eeees . 1,9°0| W. Lawrence, Waltham 

ees C* eee 1,%98 BN vn ccavancuns sose SOU 

OE cccocvccsos . 1,88c| Ekins & Co (withdrawn).. 1,9.0 

J. Bentley......0000. sesee, 3,08% | * Accepted. 
IPSWICH.—For additions to the Califzrnia School, for the 


School Board, Mr. T, W. Cotman, architect, Northgate-street, 





Toswich :— 

Parkington & Son ......£70 0] F. Bennett.......ee0++++£600 0 
(sy, A. Kenney ...0.000.. 657 29] W. Geayston........-006 586 o 
S A.Kenney_ ........ 644 0] A Gayford (accepted)... sir o 
Grimwood & Sons ...... 635 ¢& (All of Ipswich.] 








IPSWICH. —For the erection of a central fire station, for the 
ae. Mr. E, Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hai, 
DSWICH i= 


Gitling.....0csceccceees o-- 44,285 | Roper ....... coccces-co 4s°29 
Grimwood & Sons ........ 4,163 | Thos. Parkington & Sons* 3,850 
*Accepted. (All of Ipswich.] 





LANCASTER.—For rebuilding the Liverpool Bank, Limited. 
Mr. J. F. Curwen, architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal :— 
J. Hatch & Son, Lancaster ...... weccccsecccscccc ee $3996 





LONDON.—For erecting two villa residences at Blackheath, for 
Mr Sherley Price, CE. Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddy, jarchitect, 
Greenwich and 5, Whitehall :— 

H. L. Holioway ....+4++4+45,894 | Kennard* ....... 


ocesceee 51542 
Jerrard 5.775; *Accepted subject to revision j 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs at No. 78 
Dean steoet, Soho, W, for Mr. W. J. Frases. Mr. Arthur E 
ullins, architect, 97, Barry-road, East Dulwich, S.E. :-— 
T. Nicholson tec cercecscccccccatsccececees L598 IE 


Ceeereres 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations No Stamford-st 
Messrs. Barnes- Williams, Ford, & Griffia, enchtibese — ee 
H. Baguley Kevenbennauvens ecvcccccccccceses 4458 





on For reinstating, after fire, the Salvation Army 


oak ondsey. Messrs, Barnes-Williams, Ford, & Griffin, 


Pritchard & Renwick 43.430 of T. Morgan 


F. J. Coxhead i <= covccccccces 42 420 16 





Ealkner & Sons 7.77" by b soceceese 2,138 0 
cre QNDON.—Accepted for general repairs, &c., to 35, Half Moon- 


“resi amsbury, for the 
Society, 16, Beeeey,, £0 Metropolitan House Investment 
. Blissenden,......... 


tte eeeeeenecencececccceresssess L123 





LONDON.—For clearing si 
E. Mr. Sper ing site and erecting a new factory, Bow, 
gain is. ©: Webtoansn te &3: Fisbury-pavement, 





4 
Ned mY Bros. tte eeeeees £4,495 Minter......ceceeeseeesees $4,239 
Specs 41392 | Porter ...ccceccccccccccces 412% 


POO e reer ereceses 


45375 





LONDON.—Accepted fo’ 

Z \< f the erection of dressing- - 
‘the Bast iene o, — Coppermill-lane, Wiese for 
architect, Walthaman mda Recreation Company. Mr, F, Towl, 


Ww, 
Lawrence, Waltham ADDCY.....ssceceesseesseeee L650 





LONDON.—For alterati ‘ 
‘Prince Arthur” fa poner dilapidations, 
Sherwin. Mr, F 
4ord, B,:— 


and fittin: t 
ca use, Turner’s-road, Bow, E., sd Mr.'c. 
. 4. Ashton, architect, 177, Romford-road, Strat- 





Alterations, 8 Fitti 

ae , &e, ittings. = 

4 hye seeeeeee L835 ceccceee ‘ius... £ue8s 
AB one seccce 839 seccccce 829 « 1,668 
J. & H. Cocke 222978" 920 “seceeeee 740 1,659 


teeecees B00 eesesses 997 





LONDON.—For additions to mission hall, The Grove, Crouch 
End. Mr. E. J. Paine, architect :— 

Toop & Son....... £40 | Fe Di Steed vc cecccccccccses $98 
E. Houghton & Son. 369 








LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at No. 114 and 1:2, 
Uxbridge-road, W., for Mr. J. E. Viney. Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, 
architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 

Wagstaff & Son ...00060+-4523 | Bristow & Som .....0.ee0e00+ 5300 





LONDON —For new shop-front and fittings to No. 37, Upper- 
street, Islington, for Mr. Jj. A. Haslop. Mr. Edmuad J. Harrison, 
architect, 38, Bow-lane, Cheapside, E.C. :— 

fhos. Sobey, Lamb's 
Conduit-street*....... £625 19 
* Accepted (amended teuder). 


Lyne & Smith ......0.-4779 © 


722 0 
Ri, BGs. ccctcccsececose GP © 












LONDON.—For the erection of an additional factory at Duke’s- 
road, St. Pancras, tor Messrs. Bowser. Mr. George 
Waymouth, architect, 23. Moorgate-street. Quantities by Mr. A. 
Paull, 6, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 

Lown & Sons ....... oascee eet | LIUEG TORE a 0cccecctces ++ 43.375 
Patman & Fotheringh: 3.48) | F. & H. F. Higgs*® ..... . 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs to Nos. 9, 1c, rt, 12, and 
12, Tavistock-square, W.C., for Mr. J. W. Coade. Mr. W, Ernes: 
Hazell, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 

Lown & Sons .... 0000 £4,470 | sSteveas Bros.*....... evcce 


a ° 3,750 
Worsley & Som ..cccccees 3,787 * Accepted, 





LONDON.—For th; erection of shops and flats at Ardville-road, 
Brixton, Mr. E. C. Homer, architect, 35, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. G. Silvester:— 





Courtney & Fairbairn ....£7,677 | Holliday & Greenwood .. £7,177 
Staines & Son. + 7,35° | G.dson & Sons (omitting 
Hollingsworth .. 7,282 | stone cornice)* ........ 6599 





* Accepted, 





LONDON.—Accepted for building fireproof depository at Vic- 
toria Station, Pimlico, foe Mr. Chas. W. Hudson. Messrs. W. S. 
Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18, Outer Temple, Strand :— 

H B.Gammon..... PPIPTTTTITTTT iri T Tree £5,685 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs to No. 12s, 
Strand and No, 167, Piscadilly, for Messrs. James Willing, Jun, 
= Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18, Outer Lemple, 

trand :— 


Love & Co., Exeter-street occcccccccccccccccecs ce rece 372 





LONDON.—For interior repairs and painting to Cleveland. 
street Sick Asylum, for the Managers of the Central London Sick 
Asylum District. Messrs. W.S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18, 
Outer Temple, Strand :— 
McCormick & Sons ......4 1,189 
po 2s ae 930 
Johnson & Manners...... 695 


W. Hornett, Houghton. 
Stree.* ..... ececcecs 00000463 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—Accepted for exterior repairs and painting at No, 1 
Warehouse, Victoria Station, for Mr. Charles W. Hudson, essrs. 
W.S Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18, vuter Temple, Strand :— 

Love & Co, £184 10 


POOP eee eee meee ee eee essen seeerreeseeees 





LONDON.—For private street w orks for the Corporation of West 
Ham. Mr. Lewis Argell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Strat- 
ford. Group I.—Nursery-lane. Gecuo I1.—Chantler, Devcnshire, 
and Alnwick roads. Group III.—Chaplin-ruad, Dirleton-place, 
Tennyson, Bath, and Bristol Roads :— 


rup Group II. Greup III. 

LZ & & 4 & 4 Le’ @ 
J. Jackson ... 13,6315 7 cece — eaee — 
R Nowell& Co. 99t 16 8 .... £70413 O .... 3,239 7 4 
T. Adams...... 995 610 .... 168818 £ .... 3,223 18 8 
R. Jackson .. . 982 8 7 eee 3,726 8 4 were 3217 7 8 
Ce ees 2 3,932 13 10 soos 3,547 13 9 cove 3, 04 36 10 
W. Griffiths.... 9¢8 4 3% eooe 3,556 14 O oooe 35°17 35 7 
J. Jackson .... 1,:81 15 © 1523 ee 2,865 6 mt 


tase 14 oe. ’ 
* Ac:epted forGroup I. + Acceptea for Groups II. and III. 





PAIGNTON.—For the erection of two cottages at Goodrington, 
for &. P Foale. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman & Walter H. 
Bridgman, architects, of Torquay, Paignton, and Teignmcuth -— 

H. Webber & Sons, Paignton ........+++.- sececceees £84 





PAIGNTON.-—-For the erection of a waggon shed and stcre at 
Dartmouth-road, for Mr. w. H. Skinner, Messrs Norman G. 
Bridgman & Waitee H. Bridgman, architects, of Torquay, Paiga.- 
ton, and Teignmouth 


H. Webber & Sons, Paigaton ....-sescecsecceeeees F107 2 





READING —Accepted for erecting new stores, stabling, &c., at 
the rear of ‘‘ The Butchers’ Arms,” Reading, for Messrs. Thomas 
Wethered & Sons, of the Brewery, Gt. Marlow, Bucks. Mr. J. H. 
Deacon, architect, Gt Marlow:— : 

R, Webber, Reading .......csccececeee -ssesccsceseeses L459 





ST. BEES (Cumb.).—For the erection of two villas, for Mr. 
Thompson, of Coulderton, Egremont. Mr. J. Slack, architect, 18 
Bank-street, Carlisle :— 

Building.—E. Moorhouse, Whitehaven .........++ 4518 0 
Fotnery.—D. Jenkinson, Egremont ..... essees sees 208 0 
Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing.—W. Strathern, 
Whitehaven .....c.sseceeees ecccccccccccccccce 94 10 
Plastering and Slatering.—J. Wilson, Egremont .. 189 0 








£1,000 10 





SHEFFIELD.—For new fire and police-station, Westbar. 
Mr, loseph Norton, architect, Alliance-chambers, George-street, 
Sheffield: — 

Builder's Work. 





James Fidler .......... 47,750 ©| John Eshelby ........ £6650 o 
George Longden & Son 7.039 15| Ash, Son, & Biggin, 
Groome & Co., Ltd. -. 6.775 7 Sh<ffiald®,...cceceees 6,568 0 
Heating. 
R. Gibbs & Co, Ltd. ......... ...(high pressure) £147 0 0 
J. C. & J. S. Bilis, 28d. ccccccccce os ” 95 09 Oo 
J C. &J.S. Ellis, Ltd. - (low pressure) 125 10 0 
Wright Br0s.*...ccccccccccsccccse 9 ” rok 0 O 


Lighting. 

Gas Light Co. (for laying on pipes)*..........+0+-452 19 

Electsic Light Co. (for laying on wires)* .......++. 125 0 
* Accepted. 


oo 





WATERFORD.—For the execution of sewerage works, &c., for 
the Corporation. Mr. M, J. Fleming, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Waterford. Quantities by Me. W. H. Scephens, Belfast :— 








Worthington ....434,000 0 o | Cunningham ... ...£9,943 18 4 
earne . 14,215 14 6 | Jn. Smith, Belfast®* 9,700 0 0 

Carlyle 14,149 0 14] Hegarty & Gault .. 9,382 2 1 
artin. 13,787 8 6 | Jn. McNally, Cookes- 

Quirke ........... 9.568 9 3 town, co. fyronet 7,841 17 9 


* Accepted, t Withdrawn, 





WHITSTABLE.—For the erection of an Early English gateway 
at Tankerron Castle, Whitstable, for Mr. T. E Adams. Mr, A, A. 
Kemp, architect, Whitstable :— 

Wd Bros......0eeeeeeeee+ L882 | Amos T, Foad* ...... eevee 5599 
T. Poster .cccccccccccccsece 779 * Accepted. 





WOLVERHAMPTON.—For the erection of new bottling stores, 
St. Pete:’s-square, for Mr. George Paimer. Me. J. Masou, archi- 
tect. 86, Darliogton-street, Wolve hampton :— 

T. &S. Ham ..... eer tr | B. Guest (accepted) ......£1,478 
Fi, Gough...ccocccccsesee 1,485 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

At the meeting of the London School Board, 
on Thursday, the following lists of tenders 
were submitted by the Works Department :— 


BERGER-ROAD SCHOOL, Homerton.—For provision of wocd 
block flooring in infants’ hall :— 














F.. Goan ase sceseeses £200] Clarke & Bracey .. 
W. Silk & Son. co MTG Wales cccccccces 
J. Grover & Son - 178} Acme Wood 
Mc Cormick & Son 1 Limited* ...... 

< 


ymmended for acceptance, ; 





BLACKHEATH-ROAD SITE.—Re-erecting iron building, now 
stacked on site, for manual centre :— 
4452 ©o| Croggon & Co, Ltd. ....£347 10 
365 Of J. Mitson® .cccccccccccce 345 @ 
T. J. Hawkins & Co... $355 
* Recommended for acceptance, 





CHICKSAND-STREET OLD RAGGED SCHOOL (White- 
chapel.—Sanitary and drainage works :— 
Marchant & Hirst..........43°9 | Stevens Bros. .......+++00+- £343 
Johnson & Co. .. 352 | G. Parker®........ ccccccccce 995 
* Recommended for acceptance, 





CRANBROOK-ROAD SCHOOL (Bethnal Green). — Sanitary 
and dra nage work :— 
G. S.S. Williams .......-£2,225 | J. Grover & Son .....0006-41,94E 








































PAIGNTON.—For alterations at 75, Winner-street, for Messrs. | F.G Miater ............ 2,084] H. Kuight & Son ........ 1,870 
F. H. Evaas & Sons, Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman & Walter H. | G. Munday & Sons ...... 1,999] E. Laweance & Sons .... 1,855 
Bridgman, architects, Torquay, Paignton, and Teigamouth :— Lathey Bros. .........+6. 1,979] BE. Triggs .... ..... esses 1,810 
C. & R. E. Drew...++++. £115 10 |G. Webber, Paigaton* ..£110 0 | L. H. & R. Roberts...... 1,963 | W. Akers & Co.* ........ 1,785 

Accepted. * Recommended for acceptance, 
SUPPLY OF FOLDING EXAMINATION DESKS, 
—_— Per 450. Per 300. Per 2co. Perro. Per 50. 
| 4s. 4, a2aéd fe. 6 £e 4 fad 
Wrinch & Sons ....scccccceecececcceceerscccrsseseseess| 753 15 0 5-219 0 | 335 °o Oo 167 12 0 8315 oO 
E. Spencer & Co. sseeeeeeeeeeoene +! 618 15 0 422 0 0 | 285 0 o 143 15 0 7210 0 
Rice & Son..... eccccccccvcccceccccs | 600 0 Oo 40 0 O 26613 4 133 6 8 6613 4 

. H. W. Martin......++++5++ mbdedaseeans | 528 0 o 352 0 O 235 0 oO 117 10 © 58 15 0 
London School Furniture Co. .....sssee0 | 438 15 0 292 10 o | 19§ 0 0 15 0 50 0 Oo 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. ceccesccececsceceecs } 43t 0 Oo 292 0 o | 2.0 00 400 543 4 
G. M. Hammer & Co.* secseccccesecccesecccecccsereeee| — 371. § O 25 00 | 175 0 oO goo Oo 46 5 0 

* Recommended for acceptance. 
SUPPLY OF SMOKE ROCKETS AND DRAIN TESTERS. 
l ) 
| 6 | L. West- 
ian H. E. | > J. Pain & Previous 
| — & | Bumett.* | Cowling.t | T Kemp. Sons, a. Prices. 
| | ™ 
| s. d | s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d, s. d. s. d. 
Smoke rockets, 9} in. by 1} in.— Per gross ........| 45 0 56 0 ee ee 540 420 40 0 
Per} g.uss .. | 270 | Bo o ee 6 20 0 ee 
‘er; gross .. 13 6 15 0 oe ee 1s 0 12 0 ee 
Per dozen 4 6 | 6 0 ie 50 40 40 
Smoke rockets, 7} in. by 1} in.—Per gross .. 42 0 a a 45 0 36 o po 
Boe { gvoes 24 0 o. ° . 24 0 18 0 ee 
Per } gross 12 0 - oo iz 0 10 6 ee 
Per duzen.. 40 . - ee 40 3 6 3 6 
Rockets in metal cases with wire handles :— | 
Per gross ..-. oe 84 0 oo oe o ee ée 
Per gross w+... | oe 42 0 | + 100 ee ee .- 
Per } gross ......| se | 22 6 eo oo oe ee pe 
Per dczen........ ee | 8 0 ee ee oe ee ai 
Drain testers in glass bottles—Per gross ......+.| o. 7o 0 52 0 46 0 . 42,0 pe 
Per ¢ gross ..... | om 35 0 25 0 23 0 oe ato as 
Per } gross ..... ee 13 0 12 6 ar 6 oe 33 6 aa 
Perduzen ..... . 6 6 49 60 ° 46 39 























* This contractor has erased the words ‘‘in glass bottles ’’ from the specification. 


+ This contractor’s quotation is for his Patent 


‘ester with chemical filling in tin cases. 


The various samples submitted by the above ccntractors have been inspected, and the Committee recommend the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. L. Westmore & Co. for the supply of smoke rockets ; and the tenders of each of the contractors who submitted prices 


for the supply of drain testers, as respectively set out above, in order that o:ders may be sent to the different firms, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[May 28, 1898, 





DALMAIN-ROAD (junior mixed department), Forest Hill,— 
Extending heating apparatus and providing boiler :— 









. Fraser & Son ........£222 0 | W. J. Corpet........++++4163 10 

‘omyn Ching & Co. 197 10 | Russell & Co. .......... 159 10 

B. Harlow & Son 195 ©o/| Vaughan & Brown. Ltd, 158 10 

Bates & Pearce 172 rj baw 4 Campbell,’ & Co. 106 10 

F, Mitson ooee menen ors 179 Li iges Be eocccccesccces 93 O 
ec ior accep 





FARNCOMBE-STREET (Bermondsey).—Enclosing, &c., addi- 
tional land ; erecting new houses for schoolkeeper, &c. :— 
A. White & Co, ...00000++£3,570 | J. & C. Bowyer ...0.0000043,378 
O. Craske .ccccoccvcccccce B. Teiggs .cccccccccccccee 3276 
Lathey Bros. ..-..ece+s0+ 3,486| J. Marsland® .......ce0-. 3,082 
F, & H. F, Higgs ........ 3,364| * Recommended for acceptance, 








FAUNCE-STREET, KENNINGTON PARK.—New en- 
trance :— 
T. Freeman & Son......£225 0] W. Downs ..cccseceeeeseSIk7 0 





J. Marsland .. ° 
E, B. Tucker* ... 


Star & Som....ccoesesees 198 15 
G. B 


107 0 


145 0 
143 15 





ee eeeseeseeeee o 


J. F. BOE cccccavesecs- Se 2 
* Recommended for acceptance, 





FULHAM PALACE-ROAD SITE.—For enlarging infants’ iron 


building :— 
T. CruwyS ooecseceesees: 4346 o]| W. Harbrow ............4210 0 
Croggon & Co., Ltd. .. 277 10] J. Mitson & Co.*........ 198 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. ....-. 249 0 

*Re ded for acceptance. 


GILL-STREET SCHOOL 


heating:— 

Strong & Collings .......£72 © 

W. Simmons......-..-..++ 68 5 Price, Lea & Co... 49 0 

j. C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd. .. 59 0] Berry, Campbell & Co.* 33 10 
* Recommended for acceptance, 











(Limehouse), — For additional 


Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. 2 0 
H.C * 





GROVE-VALE SCHOOL (East Dulwich).—New school, to pro- 
vide accommodation for 1,111 children, with a house for the school- 





ee t— 
Leslie & Co., Ltd £25,198 7 9] F. & H. F. Higgs £23,912 0 o 
W. Downs ......+. 24,808 0 0] J. & M. Patrick .. 23,237 0 0 
S. Hart......---+.. 24,345 0 ©} E_ Lawrence & 
Edwards & Med- MS acccccccccee 23,078 © oO 
Way --.++ seoeee 24,244 0 0] L.H & R Roberts 22,741 0 0 
J. Carmichael .... 24,116 0 0|G. E. Wallis & 
B. E, Nightingale ._ 23,997 ° BORE” accavevncs 21,879 0 oO 


997 0 ons’ 
* Recommended for acceptance, 





HASELRIGGE-ROAD SCHOOL (Clapham).—Improving venti- 


lation of drains :— 
H. Somerford & Son....£125 ©] J. Garrett & Son ........41¢5 0 


WV... Goed sccccveccese . 228 6} ZW. TARMMONG coccece eee 699 20 
Star & Som...eeseees voce 235 © | E, Triggs® .s.seeeeserees 75 0 
Rice & Son ....---- 


LYHAM-ROAD SCHOOL (Brixton).—Provision of a partition in 

the infants’ department :— 
B, Tucker ...... asooseee 91 3. B.. Pead....« ccvcscccese £08 15 
Rice & Son ....eeeeeeeees 89 0 they Bros.*.... 79 10 
* Recommended for acceptance, 


MANSFIELD-STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL (Borough-road).— 
Adaptation of hired premises for a temporary school :— 
EMD: iis doobsteooneee $493 o | Rice & Son EP 
Johnson & Co,.......... 489 o!| W. & H. Castle*® 450 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


MANSFORD-STREET JUNIOR MIXED SCHOOL (Old 


erceece 





Bethnal Green-road).—Overhauling heating apparatus, &c. .— 
J. Bee0 .cccc-~cvve +e $245 0 Price, Lea, & Co £179 0 
& F, May...... sees 215 ©} W.G Cannon & Sons .. 159 10 
. Wontner-Smith, Gray, J. C, Christie......... coe 153 0 
~O. sovvescevees eooe 2°7 O| Duffield & Co.®......000. 123 0 
G,. Davis...ccccccrcccece 18 


32 0} 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


MUNSTER-ROAD SCHOOL (Fulham).—For providing stepped 
flooring, &c. :-— 


Lathey Bros. ..... eocccee £93 6] E. James & Son..........487 5§ 
H. Smith & Son.......... 92 0] F.G. Minter ..... ccocccce 84 0 
W. Hammond.,......-...- 89 15] W. R. & A. Hide*® ...... 69 5 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


NEW CASTLE-STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal Green).—Enclos- 
ing strips of land in front of school:— 
Jonnson & Co...seseeeees +++ £357 | Staines & Son®’,......000++4267 














Grover & Son ...----eeeeees 268 | D. Gibb & Co. ...eeceeeeee 249 
* Recommended for acceptance, 
Supply of notice boards :— 
Each. Each. 
W, H. Lascelles & Co. £0 15 0/ J. H. W. Martin........£9 10 9 
E. Spencer & Co....... 013 6] Rice OM. ceoccccccces OF0 9 
G. M. Hammer & Co... © 12 6| H. Addison & Co....... 0 10 6 
F, J. Cross .. +» ©1210 9] London School Furni- 
T. CHIWYS ..coccsscasces 0:20. 01. MEO CE? icorsiccsecss 8 4 
* Recommended for acceptance. 








O.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele, Address; ‘‘ SNEWIN, London,” 





“SHAFTESBURY” TRAINING SHIP. — For overhauling 
steam boilers, &c. :— 
Overhauling, Repairing, and Re-tubing Two Steam Boilers, 





- & R. Bone 2... ..ccee 250 o| J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, 
W. G. Canncen & Sons.. 25) 0 WD. arcrccce: cécesee 145 0 
Strong & Collings* ...... 114 0 
as Fi ee Potato Ewes » G 
Z. D, Berry ons ....4325 o| J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, 

. & F, May..... seeoees 333 a BECO. ss csctdenonsvsse oe Ht2g 16 
Strode & Co... .cocccee 14t of W.G. Cannon & Sons .. 125 © 
o— & J. S, Ellis, Ltd.. 132 19] Benham & Son, Ltd.* ... 98 o 

enham & Waters .... 132 0 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


SUMMERFORD-STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal Green).—For 
provision of wood block flooring in infants’ hall :— . 
W, Irwin ....00+++0++258 © Of Johnson & Co........ £163 0 O 
T. CeuwyS --cosccce + 196 0 o} Acme Wood Flooring 
J. Grover & Son...... Co., L04.% cccccces 
McCormick & Son .. 169 0 oO 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


SUMNER-ROAD SCHOOL (Peckham).—Alterations to sinks 


&c., in laboratory :— E 
H. Line - £89 0| E. Triggs.....-.....- eoee 63 0 
Lathey Bros . 79 0| Heinemann & Brown* .. 35 0 


Star & Son ..... 





m2 1r 8 





esses 65 13 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
WINCHESTER - STREET, PENTONVILLE. — Drainage 

















works :— 
G. Foxley ......+--+++..209 0] Marchant & Hirst ......4135 0 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons.. 172 ©| Johnson & Co. ......... 130 0 
Cowley & Drake.... ..-- 145 10 | Stevens Bros.*....esee0. 124 © 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
For the supply of art easels :— 
F, J. Caess ccccccccccccsevce bese seccccces +» 37 6 each. 
Rice & Son .ccocseescees eowccccccvecccccccoes TS 4 wy 
H. Bouneau . .seceeeree apgeeneseseensbsoce so. ¥ Bw 
E, Spencer & Co. ..ccccccccccccccssescosscers 7 6 55 
S. J. Waring & SONS ...csccsececceceoevere sean SU =, 
T. Cruwys .....-.5-- coves 56°, 
G. M. Hammer & Co. .. oO 4,5 
J. Martin....cccccccevccccccrccccs Saweccccces as 5 
London School Furniture Company ...-...+-- oe aes 
S. Barnard & Son (subject to a discount of 
I5 POF CENE.)* coccee-cceerscerererceece abecs €°O w 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
The supply of gas mains, fittings, &c , for new schools, &c. :— 
John Seeon Mreies she oe — J. C. Christie®........ £376 41 
W. G. Cannon & Sons £415 16 7] J. F. Clarke & Sons 355 415 


Stevens & Sons ...... 40119 7 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) i 
the Office to residents in any part of ne Unitea Re DIRECT 
rate of 19s. per annum PREPAID. To all parts of Euro Ameri 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c, ene merica, 
Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) sheuld bo 
ressed to the pul er of ‘“‘ THE * 
Street, w.c, " UILDER,” No. 46, Catherine. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUB 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per poe iby 


4S. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘ im or 
by Friday Morning’s Post. & ‘ The Builder, 











THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE Saentias KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
in ing The Ham Hill i ‘ 
Cueepenatiog the Dockion Se — eens 

Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 

Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. E. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
sea tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 

ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvr, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W. S.—R. H. & Son (amounts should have been stated). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

a are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
a 5 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EVITOR ; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and 7o¢ to the Editor. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvt, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {anatonon, ST WESTMINSTER 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1898, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1[ADv?. 











J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be executed by Contract in an 
of ENGLAND. aes 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





Freeh Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E£.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to he 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate!Works, Coronation-rd. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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